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CHIEF SEATTLE 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 



Gen. Jas. B. Metcalfe, Grand Marshal of the Day. 

Morning — Parade through the principal streets of the city, 
led by Mayor T. J. Humes and other city officials on horseback 
and in carriages ; Indians and Pioneers with their families and 
descendants; the Fire Department, Civic and Fraternal Soci- 
eties, Labor Organizations, including the Musicians' Union, 
which furnished music for the occasion. 

Afternoon — A public meeting at the Grand Opera House 
at 2 P. M. Introductory exercises, prayer by Rev. Geo. F. 
Whitworth, D. D., addresses by Hon. C. H. Hanford, O. C. 
McGilvra, Esq., and others. 

Post- Prandial — Hon. Eugene Semple. Toastmaster. After 
a banquet at the Washington Hotel at 9 P. M., responses here- 
in published were made to the following toasts, having refer- 
ence to the event thus duly celebrated : 

1. Seattle's First Half Century, 1853-1903. Edmund S. 

Meany. 

2. The Pioneer Men of Seattle, C. B. Bagley. 

3. The Pioneer Women of Seattle, S. L. Crawford. 

4. The Pioneer Clergymen of Seattle, E. F. Blaine. 

5. The First Courts and Attorneys of Seattle, J. J. McGilvra. 

6. The Schools of the Hamlet, Town and City of Seattle, 

E. S. Ingraham. 

7. The Pioneer Press and Publishers of Seattle, Thos. W. 

Prosch. 

8. The Workers of Seattle, Wm. Blackman. 

9. Seattle as an Emporium of Trade, Past, Present and Fu- 

ture, J. B. Meikle. 
10. Seattle's Second Half Century, 1903-1953 — ^a Prophecy — 
Samuel Hill. 

The reading of a telegram of congratulation to the Cham- 
ber of Cemmerce, stating "that it had made Seattle one of the 
most important and progressive cities of the United States," 
from Louis D. Campbell, Mayor of the City of Tacoma, closed 
the exercises for the day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



MORNING PARADE 

The first plats of the city of Seattle were filed by A. A. 
Denny, C. D. Boren and D. S. Maynard on the twenty-third 
day of May, 1853. At that time the site of the city was almost 
entirely covered with a dense and unbroken forest, with the 
exception of a narrow strip of land on the water front of Elliot 
Bay, from which the trees had been recently cut by these and 
other Pioneers, and on which the stumps were still standing, 
and which extended from Pike to King Street along the line of 
First Avenue. The fiftieth anniversary of this important event 
in the history of the Northwest Coast of America occurred on 
the twenty-third day of May, 1903, and it had been the purpose 
of the Chamber of Commerce to arrange for its celebration on 
that day by appropriate exercises, but owing to the visit of the 
President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, to the 
city on the same day, it was deemed advisable to postpone the 
celebration until the thirtieth day of July following, when the 
original programme was carried out. This consisted of a 
grand parade in the morning, between 10 A. M. and 12 M., 
in which the city officials, Indians and Pioneers, many of them 
of great age, with their families, children and grandchildren, 
civic and fraternal societies, labor organizations under the 
direction of the Western Central Labor Union and other asso- 
ciations, with many private citizens on horseback, in car- 
riages and on foot took part, and for which music was fur- 
nished by a band of sixty pieces from the Musicians' Union. 
The Indians, being the "oldest settlers,'^ were given the right 
of the line next to the band, and in their gaudy trappings and 
painted faces formed an imposing feature of the procession. 

AFTERNOON MEETING. 

In the afternoon a public meeting was held at the Grand 
Opera House, which was called to order at 2 P. M. by Col. 
William F. Prosser, the chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee having charge of the celebration, who said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : We are assembled here today for 
the purpose of calling to remembrance an important event in 
the history of our city, our State and our nation. This notable 
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incident in the annals of our country was the founding of the 
city of Seattle fifty years ago. 

The chief actors in this event were men who are also enti- 
tled to our highest esteem and veneration. They were men of 
undaunted courage, of keen foresight and of thorough devo- 
tion to the highest principles of integrity, loyalty and patriot- 
ism. They braved the hardships and dangers of a journey 
through hostile regions and a trackless wilderness, for thou- 
sands of miles, and then selected one of the grandest spots on 
the earth's surface for a mighty city, and here they pitched 
their tents and began the great work of their lives. Their 
heroic conduct under the most adverse and trying circum- 
stances and the services they rendered to their successors and 
the world at large, are worthy to be held in honorable and 
perpetual remembrance. 

The little colony of thirty persons in 1853 ^^^ grown to a 
city of 150,000 people, including its suburbs, in the short space 
of half a century. Christopher Columbus may have regretted 
his discovery of America, because it interfered with his pro- 
posed voyage to the East Indies, but the founders of Seattle 
never wished to look further for a location for one of the 
world's great emporiums of commerce, being satisfied that the 
spot they had thus chosen would eventually be found adequate 
to all the requirements of such a metropolis. If the high 
ideals of truth and honor, of progress, industry and enterprise 
which were cherished by the founders of Seattle shall be 
maintained by their descendants, then indeed they will show 
themselves worthy of the magnificent heritage which they now 
possess and worthy of the extraordinary beauties and rich re- 
sources of land and water, earth and air, sea and sky by which 
they are surrounded. It is my duty at this time, however, 
simply to invite you to come to order and to introduce to you 
His Honor, the Mayor of this city, Hon. Thos. J. Humes, who 
will serve as the presiding officer of this meeting. 

At the close of a short address by Mayor Humes appro- 
priate to the occasion, Rev. George F. Whitworth, a pioneer 
Presbyterian clergyman, now in his eighty-eighth year, who 
came to Puget Sound in 1853, was introduced and offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we invoke Thy guidance and Thy blessing 
upon us as we engage in the pleasant duties and services of 
this hour, and may that which is said and done be in accord- 
ance with Thy divine will. 

We adore Thee as our Creator, our Preserver, our Bene- 
factor, our Heavenly Father; the God in whom we live and 
move and have our being; whose providential care is ever 
over us; by whose bounty we are fed, and whose hand be- 
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stows every good and perfect gift — ^the life that we live, the 
health that we enjoy, and every blessing we receive. For 
these may we be truly thankful. 

We thank Thee for the privileges we enjoy as citizens of 
this great republic. Once we were small, weak and despised ; 
now we are great, strong and exalted among the nations of 
the earth. This is the work of Thy hands. Truly "hath the 
Lord done great things for us., whereof we are glad." in trou- 
ble, Thou hast been with us, and upheld and delivered us. 
Thou hast done wonderful things for us, so that truly we may 
say "the Lord has not dealt so with any other nation." Con- 
tinue to us. Lord, we beseech Thee, Thy favor and blessing, 
and may the influence we exert over other nations be in favor 
both of civil and religious liberty. 

Grant, Lord, to give wisdom to all who are called to rule 
over us, whether in national, state or municipal affairs, so that 
the laws which are enacted may be just and right, be faith- 
fully executed and obeyed ; then shall we be stronger and the 
better qualified to convey to those nations now enslaved by 
ignorance and superstition such blessings as we enjoy. May 
the principles of the Golden Rule be implanted in every heart, 
among the high and low, the rich and the poor, that each 
may look upon the things of others as well as on their own, 
"doing unto others as they would have others do unto them." 
May the time be hastened when "violence shall no longer be 
heard in our land, wasting nor destruction within our bor- 
ders." Then shall we realize how pleasant it is for us to dwell 
together as brethren. 

Remembering the occasion which has brought us together, 
we recognize Thy hand in the life of this city, as it has been 
manifested in the past. Once it was weak, but now it is strong. 
Thou hast blessed this people and prospered the work of their 
hands. Its very reverses have been turned into blessings. 
May Thy care be still continued. Let no discord enter, but 
may the spirit which has so long animated this people still 
prevail, and may we recognize that "except the Lord build, 
they labor in vain who build it ; except the Lord keep the city 
the watchman waketh but in vain." May our officers be peace, 
and our enactors righteousness. 

We ask all these blessings in that name which is declared 
to be above every name, "King of Kings and Lord of Lords," 
whose dominion is over all, while we ascribe all "glory and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might," 
unto our God forever and ever. Amen. 
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THE BUILDING OF A GREAT CITY. 
Address of Hon. Cornelius H. Hanford. 

This day has been set apart for the celebration of an 
event — ^the founding of the City of Seattle — and we naturally 
look back to the beginning. Any great creation which has 
progressed successfully until expectations and hopes have been 
realized, necessarily inspires deep interest in the initiatory 
steps. The human mind is impelled to inquire when, and how, 
and by whom, was fhe work designed and commenced. 

This is a semi-centennial celebration, and fifty years of 
growth and development may now be reviewed and studied, 
for it was fifty years ago that the infant city was baptized 
and began to feel the independent pulsations of actual, inde- 
pendent life. But in the creation of the city which we know 
and love to-day, and which is to be a central point of human 
activity in the future, we must recognize the Great Architect 
of the Universe as the designer, and men but workers to ac- 
complish His purpose. In the creation of a city, natural condi- 
tions, favorable to the employment, peace and comfort of 
multitudes of people, and the convenience and safety of com- 
merce, and the encouragement of industry, and the advance- 
ment of arts, and the refinements of civilization, and the pro- 
duction and enjoyment of luxuries, have much to do with 
success. Therefore we must recognize God in every stupen- 
dous undertaking, and in order to find the real origin of a city, 
and understand the reasons for its being, we must go a way 
back to the time when the waters were divided from the land, 
and the lines of its shores were drawn to make havens in 
which ships may find protection from storms, and when the 
mountains first raised their lofty crests, hiding wealth in their 
seams and fissures, and were lined in ranges, with sentinel 
peaks marking transcontinental highways, and forming reser- 
voirs to receive moisture from the clouds and distribute water 
to irrigate the valleys, and when the soil was made fruitful 
and the forests were planted. Contemplating, as we may, the 
bounty of Nature which surrounds us here, it is obvious that 
it was not a mere blunder or chance which led the pioneers of 
Seattle to select their homes and plant a city to be builded 
upon the land surrounding this harbor. Nor was it accidental 
that Gov. Stevens and his corps of engineers, in making the 
first exploration for the line of a railway from Lake Superior 
to Puget Sound, found the most direct and favorable route 
leading to this same harbor. Nor was it blind infatuation 
which caused the founders of Seattle to remain steadfast in 
their faith through years of weary waiting and refuse to yield 
to disappointment when it was announced that Tacoma had 
been selected as the terminal point on Puget Sound for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The old "moss-backs" were vis- 
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ionary people, but the truth is that the advantages of location 
and natural conditions surrounding it have attracted men of 
discernment to Seattle, and inspired them with that faith in 
its destiny which has ever stimulated them to strive for the 
attainment of its supremacy as a commercial metropolis. 
Many years ago a writer for the press, in describing Seattle, 
after referring to its location, its accessible and commodious 
natural harbor, its deep, land-locked lakes, and the scheme 
for making an inner, fresh-water harbor by means of a ship 
canal, and the report of Governor Stevens of his exploration 
for a nothern railroad route, indicating Seattle as the natural 
seaport terminus, concluded with the vigorous declaration 
that: "This spot appears to have been designed by Nature 
and chosen by engineers as the site for a great city." 

For ages this entire region remained uninhabited except 
by savages, but in the fullness of time its glories challenged 
the attention of civilized people, and hardy American pioneers 
willingly assumed the task of its conquest. But few came at 
first, and for many years immigration was slow, and the devel- 
opment of the resources of the country was slow and toilsome. 
The few who came, however, brought with them their families, 
their implements, their laws, their religion and their patriot- 
ism. Under the flag of the United States, they took possession 
of the country and planted the institutions of civilization. 
Fifty years ago, the first settlers on the shores of Elliott Bay 
founded a city. They were kindly disposed towards the Indian 
inhabitants, and, in honor of the great chief who ruled them, 
they gave to the new city his name — "Seattle." The honor 
was worthily bestowed, for, although he was but an Indian 
king. Chief Seattle was a real king, and he had within him a 
noble spirit. He and his people remained friendly to the white 
settlers when other tribes were hostile, and his conduct was 
ever generous and honorable. It is much to his credit that, 
whlist most of the head men of the Siwashes of Puget Sound 
were dissolute and kultus, Seattle was a man whose exalted 
character commanded the respect of all who knew him. There 
can be no just cause for reproach from the fact that our city 
perpetuates the name of the last monarch of the race which 
preceded ours in the occupancy of this region. 

The first settlement made by Americans within the en- 
vironments of what may justly be regarded as Greater Seattle 
was upon a small prairie south of the city, in the vicinity of 
Georgetown, but the first selection of a townsite was made 
by Lee Terry, a brother of Charles C. Terry, at Alki Point, and 
there the real founders of Seattle and their families at first as- 
sembled. 

In these days it is a common thing'to hear Seattle spoken 
of as the New York of the Pacific, but the idea is not a new 
one, for these first comers had a prophetic vision of a great 
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city to arise which should be in the future the commercial 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast, as New York holds commer- 
cial supremacy on the Atlantic Coast, and the first name given 
to the proposed townsite on Alki Point was New York. 

The late Hon. Arthur A. Denny is justly entitled to be re- 
membered and respected as the father of Seattle. In a little 
book of Reminiscences, which he wrote and published some 
years ago, he gave a simple narrative of the first steps in the 
building of this city, which I can not do better than to quote : 

"While looking around. Low and Terry concluded to lo- 
cate a townsite, and with that view made a joint location on 
Alki Point, and Low hired my brother to remain on the claim 
with Terry, while he returned to Portland for his family, and 
on the 28th day of September, Terry and my brother laid the 
foundation for the first cabin. When Low returned to Port- 
land, the schooner Exact, Capt. Folger, was fitting for a voy- 
age to Queen Charlotte Island with gold prospectors, and to 
touch at the Sound with immigrants, and we determined to 
take passage on her. She sailed on the fifth of November, 
1 85 1, and cleared at Astoria, as shown by the custom house 
records, on the 7th. We crossed out the same day, and on 
Thursday, the 13th, our party, consisting of myself and family, 
John N. Low and family, C. D. Boren and family, Wm. N. Bell 
and family and Charles C. Terry, landed at Alki Point, added 
to which were my brother, David T. Denny, and Lee Terry, 
making in all twenty-four persons. Our first work was to pro- 
vide shelter for the winter, and we finished the house beg^n by 
my brother and Lee Terry for J. N. Low, and all took shelter 
in it from the rain, which was falling more or less every day, 
but we did not regard it with much concern and seldom lost 
any time on that account. We next built a log house for 
myself, which increased our room very materially and made all 
more comfortable. We had now used up all the timber suit- 
able for log houses which we could get without a team, and we 
split cedar and built houses for Bell and Boren which we con- 
sidered quite fancy, but not so substantial as the log houses. 
About the time we had completed our winter quarters, the brig 
Leonesa, Capt. Daniel S. Howard, came to anchor in the bay. 
Seeing that the place was inhabited by whites, the captain 
came on shore, seeking a cargo of piles, and we readily made 
a contract to load his vessel. We had no team at the time, 
le of us went to work cutting the timber nearest to the 
ind rolled and hauled in by hand, while Lee Terry went 
Sound and obtained a yoke of oxen, which he drove on 
ch from Puyallup, with which to complete the cargo, 
had made very considerable progress by hand before 
val with the cattle. Alki Point had not been a general 
g place for the Indians, but soon after we landed and 
:learing the ground for our buildings they commenced 
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to congregate, and continued coming until we had over a 
thousand in our midst, and most of them remained all winter. 
Some of them built their houses very near to ours, even on the 
ground we had cleared, and, although they seemed very 
friendly to us, we did not feel safe in objecting to their build- 
ing thus near to us for fear of offending them, and it was very 
noticeable that they regarded their proximity to us as a protec- 
tion against other Indians. * * * 

"Towards spring. Bell, Boren and I began to look for 
claims. We had looked up the coast toward Puyallup during 
the winter, and did not like the prospect. In the month of 
February we began exploring round Elliott Bay, taking sound- 
ings and examining the timber. Piles and timber being the 
only dependence for support in the beginning, it was impor- 
tant to look well to the facilities for the business. After a 
careful examination of the harbor, timber and feed for stock, 
we, on the 15th of February, 1852, located and marked three 
claims in one body. * * * 

"On the 31st of March, Dr. D. S. Maynard arrived at Alki 
in company with Seattle and a number of his tribe, who had 
been stopping at Olympia during the winter. Their object 
was to establish a camp for fishing, and the doctor was intend- 
ing to pack salmon when the season for them came. After an 
examination of the point, now called Milton, and other places 
on the bay, they selected the southern point on our claims. 
Maynard at first declined to take a claim, stating that he only 
wanted a temporary location to pack fish for the season, but 
on further consideration he concluded to accept our offer and 
make a permanent location, and we accordingly moved our 
boundary north to what is now the south line of Mill Street 
in order to accommodate him with a claim. * * * 

"In October, 1852, H. L. Yesler arrived from Portland, 
looking for a location for a steam sawmill. He was pleased 
with the situation where Boren and Maynard joined, and as 
there had not yet been any claim filed in the land office, which 
at that time was in Oregon City, they each agreed to give him 
a portion of their territory in order that he might also obtain 
a claim. These several adjustments were all amicably made, 
as all were anxious to enlarge the settlement as much as pos- 
sible. The policy of laying off a town, and the name, had been 
discussed and agreed upon by us before Yesler came, which 
accounts for the fact that he does not appear as one of the 
proprietors in the first plat which was filed for record. All 
had gone smoothly until the time when we (Boren, Maynard 
and myself) were to record a joint plat of the town of Seattle, 
when it was found that the Doctor, who occasionally stimu- 
lated a little, had that day taken enough to cause him to feel 
that he was not only monarch of all he surveyed, but what 
Boren and I had surveyed as well. Consequently, Boren and 
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I, on the 23rd day of May, 1853, filed the first plat of the town 
of Seattle. When, in the evening of the same day, his fever 
had subsided sufficiently, the Doctor filed his also. Thus it 
will be seen that the ground had been occupied for more than 
a year before the town was laid off." 

From this narrative it is apparent that the building of a 
city and commerce were uppermost thoughts in the minds of 
these first comers, and this site for a city was selected by them 
after an examination of the harbor and careful study of its 
natural advantages. 

Probably the first official recognition of Seattle was when 
it was made the county seat of King County, which was or- 
ganized under an act of the Legislature of Oregon Territory, 
in December, 1852. National recognition was given by the 
establishment of a postoffice, in 1853, ^^^ Mr. Denny — the first 
postmaster — ^received the first mail in the month of August 
of that year. In the first two years of its life Seattle grew to be 
a thriving village. Mr. Yesler completed the first steam saw- 
mill on Puget Sound. Several stores were established and 
stocked with merchandise; ground was cleared and gardens 
planted; a church was built; and the frequent arrival of sail- 
ing vessels gave to the place in that early day the appearance 
of a commercial seaport. These vessels brought merchandise 
to supply the wants of the American inhabitants and for trad- 
ing with the Indians, and they carried away cargoes of timber 
and such products as salted salmon and cranberries. These 
berries were at that time quite abundant in the mountains and 
were gathered and brought to market in considerable quanti- 
ties by the Indians. 

In every decade since it was founded, Seattle has had to 
pass through severe ordeals, which have proved the mettle of 
its citizens and their spirit in meeting disasters, and putting 
forth their best energies to repair their losses has been the chief 
factor in promoting its prosperity and giving assurance of its 
permanence and supremacy. 

The most noteworthy feature of its history during the first 
ten years was the Indian war. Seattle was an objective point 
of the hostile Indians of the Klickitat tribe, who belong on the 
east side of the Cascade Mountains. They came in large num- 
bers and camped in the Cedar River Valley and along the 
shores of Lake Washington, and planned to capture and burn 
the town and massacre all tHfe inhabitants. They had allies on 
this side of the mountains, who committed depredations and 
slaughtered several families in the White River Valley. In 
every part of the State and in Oregon the American inhabi- 
tants were put to their defense in a war for their extermina- 
tion. The allied tribes of Indians vastly outnumbered the 
American inhabitants and the small detachments of soldiers 
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stationed within the two territories. It was comparatively 
only a small war, but it was attended with all the horrors of 
Indian warfare, and there were so many advantages on the side 
of the hostile savages that the men and women who passed 
through that experience certainly had enough of real danger 
to test their courage to the utmost. 

In the month of January, 1856, our hostile foes actually 
surrounded the village, with the intent I have mentioned. 
The limits of the village at that time extended on the north to 
Madison Street, on the south to Jackson Street, and eastward 
to Second Avenue, and surrounding it was the primeval forest, 
with trees and logs protecting the savage warriors. For a day 
and a night the armed attack upon the town was continued, 
but the Indians were finally repelled, with the assistance of 
the United States sloop of war Decatur, whose guns threw 
cannon balls and shells and grapeshot, doing effective work in 
the brush and timber. In this attack, besides killing two of 
our citizens, the attacking party succeeded in slaughtering 
nearly all of the milch cows and cattle belonging to the people 
and burning all the houses in the suburbs beyond the limits 
which I have described, and for many months afterward the 
place was practically in a state of siege and the growth of the 
town was checked for several years. In this war all of the 
able-bodied men were obliged to perform military service and 
at the same time provide food and necessaries for their fami- 
lies, which was rendered doubly hard by the disastrous effect 
of the war in suspending all the industries which had been 
started. A few were discouraged and went away, but most 
of the men of that day had come to stay, and they faced every 
danger which menaced them without flinching and never had 
a thought of abandoning the hopes which inspired them in 
undertaking to build a city. 

The principal events of local history during the first 
decade, besides what is contained in Mr. Denny's narrative, 
which I have quoted from, and the Indian war, were the organ- 
ization of a separate government for Washington Territory; 
Governor Stevens* exploration and survey of a route for a 
northern railroad, which gave Seattle prominence as one of 
the available sites for the terminus of a transcontinental rail- 
way ; the international dispute respecting the San Juan Archi- 
pelago, and the rush of people to the Fraser River gold mines. 
The leading spirits of that period, besides Mr. Denny, were 
Doctor Maynard, H. L. Yesler, C. C. Terry, Charles Plummer 
and Col. G. N. McConaha, a talented lawyer and orator, who 
perished by drowning while returning to Seattle from the first 
Territorial Legislature, of which he was a member and pre- 
siding officer of the Council. 

The second decade was a period of weary waiting. In 
1864 Congress made a generous grant of land to aid in building 
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the Northern Pacific Railroad, and provided for the organiza- 
tion of a corporation to build the road and receive the grant. 
Governor Stevens would probably have been an active pro- 
motor of that great enterprise, but he was killed in one of the 
battles of the Civil War and the work lagged. Until after 1870 
nothing was accomplished except some advertising and the 
making of additional preliminary surveys, which left the ques- 
tion of the location of the western terminus undetermined. 
The Civil War and mining operations in Montana, Idaho and 
British Columbia absorbed the energies of the people and 
diverted them from industrial and commercial enterprises in 
this section of the country. Notwithstanding these unfavor- 
able conditions, however, Seattle made some advancement. 
The Seattle spirit existed thgn, and by the activity of citizens 
the Territorial University, now the State University, was es- 
tablished here; the publication of a weekly newspaper was 
commenced; an appropriation of money from the Territorial 
treasury was obtained and expended in making a wagon road 
over the Cascade Mountains into Eastern Washington via the 
Snoqualmie Pass ; valuable coal mines were discovered in near 
proximity, and developed; surveys were made at private ex- 
pense, which demonstrated the feasibility of a ship canal to 
connect the lakes with the harbor, and all of these benefits 
were extensively advertised, whereby the population was in- 
creased by immigration to about fifteen hundred. By an act 
of the Legislature, Seattle became an incorporated city in 
1869, ^^d the late Henry A. Atkins became its first Mayor. 
Rev. Daniel Bagley, Rev. George F. Whitworth, Hon. John J. 
McGilvra, Charles C. Terry, Dexter Horton, Sumner B. Hinds 
and L. V. Wyckoff were the most active leaders in promoting 
the growth of Seattle during that decade. 

In the next decade, construction of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was commenced, under the management of a corpora- 
tion chartered for the purpose by an act of Congress, and Jay 
Cooke of Philadelphia, then the leading financier of the United 
States, was the financial agent of the company. Our citizens 
were all anxious to have Seattle recognized officially as the 
Puget Sound terminus of the road, and they offered a bonus in 
land now worth many millions of dollars, but the offer was 
rejected, and the company proclaimed Tacoma as the terminus. 
At first the disappointment seemed to be crushing, and a few 
people hastily removed from Seattle to Commencement Bay, 
but only a few did so. The Seattle spirit existed, and very 
promptly the citizens determined that Seattle should hold its 
place as the commercial metropolis in spite of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. In this they were supported by 
such non-resident property holders as the late Capt. William 
Renton and Mr. Cyrus Walker. 

It is not practicable in an address dealing with fifty years' 
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history to set forth details, and I cannot attempt at this time 
to give any particular account of the works by which the m^n 
of. that time proved their faith, and won the admiration of 
friends and their competitors as well and turned apparent 
defeat into victory. In 1873 financial stringency prevailed 
throughout the United States. Jay Cooke failed, and the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company became insolvent ; construction 
work was suspended ; the mortgage covering the road and the 
land grant was foreclosed, and the company had to be reorgan- 
ized. In consequence of these reverses of fortune, Tacom^ 
failed to make any headway prior to 1880. But the pluck and 
exertions of her citizens made Seattle thrive, notwithstanding 
the hard times. Many substantial improvements were made, 
new industries, a strong bank, a gas plant and daily .newspa- 
pers were established, and the increase of population during 
the decade was 250 per cent. The leaders in enterprise during 
. this period were A. A. Denny and his brother, David T. 
Denny, Yesler, McGilvra, Horton, McNaught, Leary, James 
M. Colman, Bailey Gatzert and the late John Collins. 

In the beginning of the next decade. Henry Villard ob- 
tained control of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and new hopes 
were inspired by his assurance that the railroad should be exr 
tended to Seattle and that it should be made to serve this com- 
munity on fair terms. Tacoma then had a piece of railroad ex- 
tending in the direction of Portland, to the* Columbia River, 
and another piece extending up the Puyallup Valley about 
twenty-five miles. Villard retained control long enough to 
construct the transcontinental line from Lake Superior to a 
connection with the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany's line, which he constructed from Portland to Wallula, 
^nd to complete the connection between Tacoma and Port- 
land, and to fulfil his promise, made to our citizens, by con-^ 
structing a branch road from Puyallup to Seattle, and to put 
it in operation as a local railroad between this city and Ta- 
coma. Promptly upon his retirement, in 1884, his successors 
in the management suspended operation of this local service 
and left Seattle isolated for about two years. But the Seattle 
spirit existed, and our people adopted measures which were 
effective to compel the company to resume the service, and 
also to hasten the completion of the direct line across the Cas- 
cade Mountains, which the managers had intended to d^fer 
indefinitely. During this period Tacoma made a splendid race 
for supremacy and grew to be a city of about 35,000 inhabi- 
tants. But Seattle kept in the lead, and increased from les& 
than four thousand in 1880 to about forty-three thousand in 
1890. 

The Seattle spirit made itself manifest in other ways. The 
Chamber of Commerce was organized to aid our merchants 
to gain a foothold in competition with San Francisco and 
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Portland for the trade of Alaska, which has in a steadily in- 
creasing ratio augmented our commerce until now it is a 
source of wealth to the city, amounting to millions of dollars 
every year ; many miles of streets were graded ; a street rail- 
way service was inaugurated; school houses and churches 
were built ; several new banks and many new industries were 
established, and a number of substantial buildings were erected 
on the ground which had been previously occupied by wooden 
shells. In the years 1883-4-5 and 1886, financial troubles again 
distressed the country, and it was not possible to provide for 
all the large number of its inhabitants, and agitators from out- 
side sought to take advantage of these unhappy conditions to 
gain control of the affairs of the city by means of lawlessness 
and violence, under the pretext of expelling the Chinese inhad- 
itants. But the citizens organized and armed themselves in 
defense of law and the good name of the city, and defeated the 
mob in a bloody encounter in the streets. When good order ' 
and peace and good will had been restored and prosperity re- 
turned, yet another ordeal had to be passed. In the month of 
June, 1889, the entire business district of the city, including 
several stores, banks, warehouses, hotels, wharves and ship- 
ping facilities, and all the industrial plants and stocks of mer- 
chandise, was consumed in a general conflagration. Almost 
the entire supply of food was destroyed, and the people would 
have suffered from hunger but for the generosity of people 
elsewhere, who hastened to contribute necessaries. In this 
respect none were more prompt or generous than our neigh- 
bors in the City of Tacoma. They gave the entire sum which 
had been raised by contributions for a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion to our relief, and a considerable number of the prominent 
citizens of Tacoma gave their time also as long as it was 
necessary, assisting to provide and distribute supplies for the 
needy. The disaster was appalling, but the day after it oc- 
curred the citizens assembled in mass meeting, not to murmur 
or condole with each other, but to consider plans for turning 
the event to advantage. That the city should be rebuilt better 
than it was before was the sentiment of everyone, and no time 
was lost in getting to work amid the smoking ruins to carry 
that resolve into execution. Some of the streets were widened 
and improved, and new ordinances were adopted providing 
for better protection in the future. The extraordinary energy 
of the people at that time again turned an apparent disaster 
into a great blessing, for in less than two years from the date of 
the fire a new city had taken the place of the old one, finer and 
better in every way than we could have had in ten years if the 
fire had not cleared the ground. The names of the active, in- 
telligent leaders of that period make a long list, and include 
some whose names have been repeated more than once in this 
narrative, and besides them at last a score who are still com- 
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paratively young men, having many years ahead of them in 
which to employ their talents in works for the future advance- 
ment of the city in which all their hopes are centered. 

In the last decade the financial reverses, which scourged 
the country, amounted to a panic. Everywhere men supposed 
to have ample means were made to feel the pinch of poverty, 
their wealth having disappeared by the shrinkage in values 
as the snow melts by contact with a Chinook wind. But 
Seattle did not halt in her onward march towards the goal of 
her ambition to become the queen city of the Pacific. The pop- 
ulation of the city doubled during this period, and the com- 
merce of the city was multiplied many times. 

Previous to 1890 it would have been impossible to give a 
clear definition of the phrase, "The Seattle Spirit." Now we 
know that it is not a mere fancy, but is a real force, and the 
most important element in the combination of forces working 
for the upbuilding of this city. It is not the efforts of a few 
individuals at any particular time, but is rather the aplomb of 
the entire community, a dominating principle, creating unity of 
purpose, and infusing into the mass of the people patriotic sen- 
timent and loyalty to the city, and potent to call forth their 
reserve powers at every opportune moment to resist opposition 
and make the best use of the most available means to get 
ahead. Seattle has never counted among her citizens any indi- 
vidual or set of individuals of great wealth or extraordinary 
genius, and so the people have not grown into the habit of 
leaning upon one man or corporation or any set of men to do 
everything. The general average of intelligence and industry 
and capacity to do things has been high, and by the work of 
all, under good leadership, more has been accomplished than 
could have been by the unaided efforts of a few individuals 
of extraordinary ability. This is well illustrated in some of the 
events of importance in the period from 1890 to 1900. By 
standing together and steadfastly pursuing a conservative, 
generous policy, with a view to the protection of all, our bank- 
ers averted the disaster of a general crash and bankruptcy in 
the panic of 1893. In 1892 interests hostile to Seattle made a 
campaign of detraction and held up the Lake Washington ship 
canal project, or the "Seattle Ditch," as it was then styled, as 
an object of derision. The canal project can not possibly work 
harm to any section of the State, and the meanness of attack- 
ing it awakened the Seattle spirit, the canal became a political 
issue, and upon that issue the fair-minded voters of the State 
were appealed to, with the result that the Republican party 
was saved in that campaign from the defeat which it met four 
years later, and John H. McGraw, one of the best and most 
loyal citizens of Seattle, was elected Governor of the State. 

When the first large consignment of gold from Klondike 
was received, in 1897, a new impetus was given to the com- 
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n^ercce of Seattle. From every part of the United States, and 
from Europe, men came in crowds, rushing to find wealth in 
the vast regions of Alaska and the British Northwest Terri- 
tory. By their ability to readily supply outfits suitable to meet 
the demands so unexpectedly created, our merchants and 
business men gained control of the commerce, which has 
placed Seattle permanently in her proud position as the recog- 
nized commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast north of San 
Francisco. It is hard for us to realize now the importance 
of our growing trade with Alaska, but President Roosevelt 
made no extravagant statement when he said that Alaska is 
destined to hold a population as great as that of the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula, and our trade with the northern country will 
certainly increase year by year, and will eventually push 
Seattle ahead of all her rivals, excepting none. 

I have said that we have not had any citizens of great 
wealth or extraordinary genius upon whom we could depend to 
do things. It is true, nevertheless, that Seattle has a friend 
who is a man of great wealth and power and an extraordinary 
genius. I refer to Mr. James J. Hill, the greatest constructor 
and operator of railroads the world has ever produced. With- 
out aid from the government, without bonuses, and not de- 
pending upon profits from townsite speculations, he financed 
and constructed a splendid transcontinental railroad terminat- 
ing at Seattle. He studied the needs and possibilities of the 
country so well that, by reducing rates, he has made the rail- 
road serve its patrons to their great profit, stimulated produc- 
tions, thereby increasing the traffic of competing lines as well 
as creating business for his own railway. He has paid from 
its earnings not only interest upon the cost of its construction, 
but also dividends upon the money invested in its stock ; and 
that is not all, for he has studied the conditions of Pacific 
Ocean commerce, and deliberately planned to divert a large 
share of Oriental trade to this port, and find new markets for 
the products of this country. In the execution of this stupen- 
dous plan he has caused to be constructed ships especially 
adapted to the purpose. Two of the largest ocean carriers ever 
designed in the history of the world are at this time nearing 
completion. One has been launched, and they are both to 
serve Mr. Hill's purpose of expanding the commerce of the 
United States through the port of Seattle. This is a great 
subject. Time will not permit me to dwell upon it, and so, my 
fellow citizens, I leave it for you to think over. 

Seattle has again doubled in population since the census 
was taken in the year 1900, and in great works her onward 
march has been steady. A substantial system of water works 
has been completed, assuring an abundant and permanent 
supply of the purest, softest and most wholesome water at a 
very low cost to consumers. This boon is for us and our pos- 
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terity to enjoy, and its value is incalculable. By the sagacity 
and industry of our fellow citizen, Robert Moran, aided by 
pledges of financial support cheerfully given by the business 
men of Seattle, a large, well-appointed ship-building plant has 
been completed, in which a great battleship for the navy of 
the United States is now being constructed, and other iron and 
steel vessels of the largest type find there appliances and me- 
chanics suitable and competent to repair them in the best man- 
ner, without delay. We are hearing almost daily of arrange- 
ments being perfected for establishing here other new indus- 
trial plants. New homeseekers are continually taking posses- 
sion of the rich agricultural districts tributary to Seattle, 
bringing new land into cultivation and increasing wealth 
around us. A citizen of Seattle, Mr. John Rosene, at the head 
of a Seattle corporation, has made an alliance between his 
company and a Russian corporation, the effect of which is to 
secure for Seattle commercial relations with the coast of Sibe- 
ria, which will add immensely to our commerce. 

Fifty years is a very long time to be reviewed in an ad- 
dress. I have not attempted to do more than to sketch an out- 
line of the history of Seattle, and in that I feel there are facts 
sufficient to appeal to our pride and to encourage hope for the 
future, and to stimulate patriotic endeavor. The present is not 
a time to halt. We must keep busy. Our competitors are not 
idle, and if we win the race for commercial supremacy a great 
many things must be done. The city should help the sur- 
rounding country to grow and prosper, and to that end the in- 
vestment of capital in interurban electric railways should be 
judiciously encouraged until we have lines extending from 
Seattle to all the towns and into all the accessible valleys, 
eastward to the rtiountains, northward to the Fraser River, and 
Southward fo Portland, and we must give the movement fo^ 
good roads iil our State a hearty and intelligent support. We 
must support our Park Commissioners in perfecting and exe- 
cuting plans to make Seattle more beautiful, and provide boule- 
vards and driveways upon which those who own fine horses 
vards and drivewarys upon which those who own fine horses 
may enjoy using them. We must take care to have efficient 
sanitary laws, rigidly enforced, and keep the pavements clean. 
We must insist upon having honest elections and good munici^ 
pal government, and suppress violence and lawlessness. We 
must extend a welcome to travelers and make them comfort- 
able while they sojourn within our gates. Those who work 
for wages must realize that their good sense and righteous 
behavior will contribute more than all else to promote the 
healthy growth of the city and their own happiness. A city 
where steady operation of industrial establishments assures 
permanent employment and fair wages paid regularly is the 
most inviting of all places to honest toilers and home builders. 
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Having the welfare of the masses in view, I say to all that fair 
play and protection to every right and liberty according to the 
American idea of liberty regulated by law, is what the name 
and citizenship of Seattle should stand for. 

Address of O. C. McGilvra, Esq. 

Following Judge Hanford's address. Mayor Humes intro- 
duced O. C. McGilvra, Esq., as a native son of Washington, 
who said: 

The story of the founding of the City of Seattle, as told 
here to-day, is interesting as well as instructive. It is interest- 
ing because it demonstrates what can be accomplished by an 
indomitable will when guided by a sagacious mind. The 
handful of men who landed at Alki Point in 1851 possessed 
both these qualifications. Their selection of Seattle as a 
proper location for a future city was no mere chance or lucky 
blunder, but showed a prophetic wisdom seldom known. 

Before leaving their homes these pioneers were familiar 
with the rule that commerce follows the shortest route, and 
they believed that somewhere on Puget Sound would be 
located the gateway to the Orient. Before settling perma- 
nently at Seattle, they thoroughly examined the Sound from 
Cape Flattery to Alki Point and took soundings of the bay 
from Smith's Cove to Duwamish Head. Finding here a har- 
bor with advantages unsurpassed, and believing this point on 
the Sound to be as far north as was practicable for carrying on 
the Oriental trade, they looked about for other reasons for 
laying the foundations of a great city. 

In exploring the Cascade Mountains they ascertained that 
a highway could be constructed from Eastern Washington to 
a point near Seattle over the Snoqualmie Pass, and they con- 
tributed money and labor to that end. Traveling through the 
forest they discovered Lakes Union and Washington and the 
narrow strips of land separating them from the bay, and they 
predicted that the time would come when Lake Washington 
would be a reservoir for the merchant marine of the Pacific 
Coast and for the navy of the United States. 

old enough to take an interest in anything 

es. I remember having heard discussed the 

Lake Washington canal, a road across the 

e trade 'with the Orient, as projects as certain 

as the rising and falling of the tide. 

the prophecies of the pioneers have been ful- 

u will visit Fremont and the portage between 
I Washington you will see the waters of the 
[ling to meet the waters of the Sound. If you 
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will but look a little further you will see the dredgers of the 
United States busily engaged in deepening and widening the 
channel. You may now cross the Cascade Mountains in a 
palace car on the route selected by the pioneers, and before 
this semi-centennial year of the foundation of Seattle shall 
have closed you will behold in the harbor of Seattle the largest 
vessel ever floated in the Pacific Ocean, specially constructed 
to carry on trade between Seattle and the Orient. Thus, in 
1903 do we see the dreams of 1853 unfolded into living reali- 
ties. 

We do well, therefore, to assemble for the purpose of cele^ 
brating the year in which the pioneers laid the foundation of a 
great work, the results of which we now see about us on every 
hand. 

I believe I express the sentiment of the Native Sons of 
Washington when I say that if, when our work is finished, 
those who follow can see in it as much of merit as we are now 
able to discern in the work of the old pioneers, we shall feel 
that the task has been well performed. 



POST-PRANDIAL EXERCISES 



ADDRESS BY THE TOASTMASTER, HON. EUGENE 

SEMPLE. 

We are here to celebrate the semi-centennial of the foun- 
dation of the City of Seattle. 

In the olden time it was customary to celebrate centen- 
nials, but in these times of rapid action we can not wait so 
long. Events crowd upon each other so fast that we must 
clear them away at short intervals and adopt new series. 
Fifty years ago the people of the United States were still un- 
reconciled to the wisdom of the Louisiana Purchase, and many 
of the ablest statesmen denounced those who advocated the 
occupation of the Oregon country as unpatriotic for wishing 
to saddle their country with a desert waste. 

Now we are of so much importance that the eyes of the 
whole world are upon us. We can not wait a hundred years 
to chronicle such progress as this. Centennial volumes would 
be too large. In fact, hereafter we may have to issue a volume 
every quarter of a century. 

The mails are too slow for us. We send our orders by 
telegraph, and if the message does not go round the world in 
ten minutes we sue the operator for damages. The telegraph 
habit has inculcated in us the virtue of brevity. A modem 
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Caesar would not say, "I came! I saw! I conquered!" but 
would send back a heliogram to the effect that he had con- 
quered, leaving the coming and seeing to inevitable inference. 

In the days long gone, the old settlers would have taken 
a week to celebrate such an event as this, but they have kept 
Up with the procession, and to-night they are going to show 
you that they have acquired the virtue of brevity. 

They have voluntarily limited their speeches to ten min- 
uted, arid have sworn the toafetmaster to strictly enfotce the 
rule. Each speaker on the list has a brickbat in his side 
poekdti &hd he will thfoW it at the toastttiaster if the gavel 
dofes not f Jill at the proper time ; so you see that my life de- 
pends upon my gobd behavior in that regard. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you of the old regime and you 
bf the hew, the time has tome for us to hear from the gentle- 
men who have kindly agreed to respond to the toasts. Lend 
them your ears. 

"SEATTLE'S FIRST HALF-CENTURY." 
1853— 1903. 

Response by Edmond S. Meany, Professor of History, 
Washington University. 

Mr. Toastmaster. Ladies and Gentlemen: 

'The bcean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white sea's foam, 
And the rocking pines in the forest roared : 
This was their welcome home.*' 

In hef deathless song of the Pilgrim Fathers, Mrs. He- 
mafts has given us this picture of the landing on the bleak 
New England shore* How well does it fit for the landing of 
our own pioneers on this more hospitable shore, amidst rock- 
ing trees that clothed every hillside. 

On a dismal day, 13 November, 1851, the little schooner 
Exact landed at Alki Point the two dozen men, women and 
children who will always be famous as the founders of this 
fair city. The men bent thcif backs to the burdens and rescued 
the household goods from the incoming tide, and then sought 
the immediate comfort of the women. Mrs. Arthur A. Denny 
was found sitting on a log with her back against a great &t 
tree, a babe in her arms and her face bathed in tears. 

"When we left our Eastern home, you said we would not 
settle in a wilderness. Now see where we are !" 

My friends, it is worth while to reflect, in the midst of all 
diif joys,, that the City of Seattle had its birth in the tears of a 
ftdble Woman. 
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the half cetitUfy ft-om that hblir to this has been full of 
itnportant events. I hbpe to briefly surtimarize them under 
seven counts, the first of which i^ the landing at Alki. Th^n 
conies the establishment of the settlement, the aiihiversary of 
which we are now commemorating. At this point the his- 
torian finds a little confusion. Early in the spring of 1852, 
Denny, Boren and Bell sounded the depth of the harbbr with 
a clothes line arid bunch of horseshoes, and also examined tht 
shores for new homes. They found not a single home of the 
Indian, except one little, deserted, Summer tepee* Here they 
chose theif homes, and it soon acquired the name of Seattle* 

The Territory of Washington was created by Congress 
on 2 March, 1953* Governor Stevens Purveyed the proposed 
railt-oad route, locating the terminus, in 1853, at Seattle. It 
was known well eriOil^ at that date to be located on his well- 
made map. 

But we find in th6 t-ecord^ of old Oregon Territory that 
on 6 January, 1853, a special law was passed and signed by B. 
F. Harding, Speaket* of the House of Representatives, and M. 
P. Deady, President of the Council: "That the County seat 
of King Couhty be and the same is hereby located at Seattle, 
on the land claim of David S. Maynard." 

In the city records we find that the actual incorporation 
of the town Was oh 14 January^ 1865, and of the city on 2 De- 
cember, 1869. 

But the event that we celebrate to-day is the fact that on 
23 May, 1853, Arthur A. Denny, Carsoil Di Boren and David S. 
Maynard filed for record the first plats of the town of Seattle. 

Henry L. Yesler's steam sawmill was ond of the pfime 
factors in locating and supporting the little settlement* 

The third great event was the Indian war in 1855, when 
the settlers armed themselves and fought the Indians while 
guarding the women and children in hastily constructed block- 
houses. 

Seattle was not different from several other little saw- 
mill towns on Puget Sound until January, 1861, when the 
fourth great event was accomplished by the location of the 
Territorial University of Washington in the city, which from 
that day on became the educational center of the new com- 
monwealth. 

Then came the struggle for a railroad. There is still in 
existence the original of this telegram : 

Kalama, 14 July, 1873. 
Hon. A. A. Denny : 

We have located the terminus on Commencement Bay. 

R. D. RICE, 



J. C. AINSWORTH, 
Commissioiiefs. 
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That was a serious blow, but not a fatal one. The Seattle 
spirit had already attained to the period of sturdy youth. The 
Seattle and Walla Walla Railroad was organized and the men 
of the young city all worked with pick and shovel in the bravt 
determination to build a road of their own. 

Gloomy and trying days followed in 1886, when the law- 
abiding citizens shouldered their rifles and patrolled the 
streets during the anti-Chinese riots — to uphold the law of 
humanity, which is the law of the land. 

The city grew apace, the merchants and toilers prospered, 
until the fateful 6th of June, 1889, when the fire fiend swept 
sixty acres into heaps of ruins. On that occasion the brave 
spirit that has always characterized the city sprang into the 
full estate of strong manhood. A collection of several thou- 
sand dollars had been made for the sufferers of the Johnstown 
flood. The money was still in the hands of the local com- 
mittee when our own people were thrown into distress by the 
burning of the city. A mass meeting was called. The ques- 
tion was put: "Shall we send this mbney to Johnstown or 
use it for our own sufferers ?" 

A score of men who had suflfered heavily in the fire sprang 
to their feet and voiced the sentiment of all with the cry, "No ! 
No I Let her go !" 

Johnstown received that aid, and Seattle bravely set to 
work to rebuild the city. 

Who is not proud of such a half-century? I tell you, 
friends, in common with every patriot of America, the Seattle- 
ite can seize as his motto : 

"Be strong-backed, brown-handed, upright as your pines ; 
By the scale of a hemisphere shape your designs." 



*THE PIONEER MEN OF SEATTLE." 
Response by C. B. Bagley. 

This is almost like drinking a toast to the memories of our 
dead. 

The true pioneer of Washington may occasionally be met 
in the home of his early adoption, but he is a living anachron- 
ism. He connects periods so remote that it is only by com- 
parison the perspective can be discerned. He was born in the 
early years of another century, at a time when our feeble na- 
tion owed its independent existence almost entirely to the 
mutual jealousies and ceaseliess wars between European 
nations, at a time when the charred timbers of our National 
Capitol still remained mute witnesses of English vandalism; 
at a time when the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo had 
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just been accomplished by the allied forces, and the greatest 
military genius of all ages was still living in his island prison ; 
at a time when the "Monroe Doctrine'* had not been enunci- 
ated, and when it could not have been enforced, even if it had. 

The semi-centenary of his arrival on Puget Sound has al- 
ready been celebrated, and that period, even, is so remote that 
by comparison only will the average reader understand its 
distance. The Mexican war was no further away than our late 
Spanish war is to-day. The Missouri River was the dividing 
line between straggling Western civilization and the powerful, 
dominant savage races who roamed at will over the vast area 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Sabine River and from the 
Missouri to the Columbia and the Pacific Ocean. 

This pioneer was so far away from civilization that the 
news of the great East Indian mutiny, of the Crimean war, of 
the laying of the first Atlantic cable and of all the great events 
of the decade between 1850 and i860 took from two to three 
months to reach him. 

When the great Civil War began, only one small steamer 
plied upon the waters of Puget Sound, and the news of the 
firing upon Fort Sumter came here by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, by San Francisco and by Portland. 

Nearly all of the class to whom this toast is given came 
here in their own wagons. They depended upon their own 
efforts to bring their scanty personal effects, their live stock 
and their wives and little children safely across the mountains 
and big rivers, over long stretches of treeless wastes and 
through almost unbroken forest, ever by night and day on 
guard against danger from venomous reptiles, savage wild 
beasts and hostile Indians. And not when this long, toilsome, 
heartbreaking journey was ended were peril and privation at 
an end. The axe and the augur were the only machinery at 
hand with which to fashion the humble cabin, while the rifle 
defended its inmates from wild man and beast and secured 
much of the daily food until Mother Earth could supplement 
the toilers' efforts with her produce of the garden and the 
field. 

Nature had done much for those who should invade this 
primeval wilderness and sow the seeds of civilization and 
prepare the way for those to come after. There were no stores 
of goods from which to replenish the scanty larder or to re- 
place the garments, long worn threadbare. No churches, no 
schools, no law. Every man was a law unto himself, but the 
Golden Rule was the higher law. They shrank not from the 
tasks they had imposed upon themselves. They laid the foun- 
dations of the little towns, they evolved law and order, they 
planted the seeds of our great commonwealth and watered 
them with blood and tears, and today their children and their 
children's children are helping to reap the generous harvest. 
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They set themselves a grand work, Jlnd grandly did they per- 
form their self-appointed task. The patient heroism bi these 
pioneer men and women is deserving a niore fluent tongue 
than mine to proclaim it and a more poetic ifhagination and 
more eloquent words with which to write its history. 

The first eflfort of a white man to make a home within the 
present limits of King County was by John C. Holgate, during 
the month of September, 1850, or more than a year previous 
to the Alki Point settlement. Mr. Holgate was the brother 
of Mrs. Abbie J. Hanford and the uncle of Judge Cornelius H. 
Hanford and Frank, Clarence and Arthur E. Hanford. He 
then staked out a claim at the mouth of the Duwamish River. 
Having done this, he returned td Iowa to wed the lady to 
whom he was engaged. She had died during his absence, and 
when he learned this he started on his return to the Pacific 
Coast. Reaching Seattle, he fotmd that one of the Maple 
family had taken the claim at the mouth of the river, so he 
took a donation claim south of the one that had recently been 
taken by Dr. Maynard. 

Henry Van Asselt, Luther M. Collins and Jacob and 
Samuel Maple were the attual pioneer settlers of King County, 
and they made their Settlement near the present Denny Clay 
Works and toward the mouth of the river from there. The 
next settlement was made at Alki Point, where a townsite 
was laid off by John N. Low and Lee Terry; the latter and 
David T. Denny laid the foundation of the firist cabin there 
oh the 28th of September, 1851. Early in 1852, Arthur A. 
Denny, Carson D. Boren and William N. Bell located and 
nfiarked their donation claims on the present site of Seattle. A 
few weeks later they moved their lines northward to enable Dr. 
David S. Maynard to take a claim also. In October, 1852, 
Henry L. Yesler came to the Sound in search of a location for 
a sawmill, and when he told Denny, Boren and Maynard that 
if they would readjust their lines so as to give him a claim 
with a narrow frontage on the bay he would build a mill there, 
they did so cheerfully. May 23, 1853, was the date of filing by 
Boren and Denny and later in the day by Maynard. David T. 
Denny located a claim soon after his brother and Bell and 
Boren had done so, just north of Bell's claim. In April, 1853, 
Thomas Mercer settled on the claim whose south boundary 
is now marked by Mercer street. To the south of Maynard's 
claim and along the easterly shore of the bay, John C. Holgate, 
Edward Hanford and John J. Moss also selected claims. 

In the fall of 1853 ^ considerable addition to the number of 
white settlers arrived and took claims. 

On the Duwamish were John Buckley, August Hograve, 
George Holt, Dr. S. L. Grow, J. C. Avery, Eli B. Maple, G. T. 
Grow, C. C. Lewis, Bennett L. Johns, and Charles Walker; 
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on Lake Washington, E. A. Clarke, T. D. Hinckley, Lemuel 
J. Holgate and John Harvey, and later Walter Graham. 

At the junction of White and Black Rivers and near by 
were William H. Gilliam, Joseph Foster, Stephen Foster, A. F. 
Bryant, Charles E. Brownell, D. M. Eaton, Joseph Fanjoy, 
H. H. Tobin and Dr. R. M. Bigelow. 

A. L. Porter located a claim on what is still known as 
Porter's Prairie, and Dominick Corcoran and James Riley 
located on Muckleshoot Prairie. Lower down, near the inter- 
section of White and Green Rivers and on down White River, 
William H. Brannan, George King, Harvey Jones, Enos 
Cooper, Moses Kirkland, William Cox, Joseph and Arnold 
Lake, John M. Thomas, Robert H. Beatty and David A. 
Neeley. 

The first selections of claims in what is now the Ninth 
Ward of Seattle, and the site of Ballard as well, were those of 
Dr. Henry A. Smith, Edmund Carr, E. M. Smithers, David 
Stanley, John Ross, Francis M. McNatt, Joseph Overholts, 
Henry R. Pearce and William A. Strickler. Not long after- 
ward Ira W. Utter and one Hall, given name forgotten. 

Those to come early to Seattle and do and suffer their full 
part in its early labors, perils and privations were Dexter 
Horton, Charles Plummer, Dr. Joseph Williamson, John A. 
Chase, George N. McConaha, Hillpry Butler, Samuel W. Rus- 
sell, Thomas S. Russell, Robert Russell, George F. Frye, 
Franklin Matthias, Henry Adams, L. V. Wyckoff, William P. 
Smith, David Phillips, S. Wetmore, M. D. Woodin, Ira Wood- 
in, William G. Latimer, William Heebner, S. M. Holderness, 
David Maurer, Robert Gardner, Jacob Wibens, Gideon Hub- 
bard, Thomas Stewart, N. H. Oglesbee, John Margrave, J. W. 
Margrave, George Bowker and D. W. Conklin. 

These may be truly called the pioneers of Seattle and 
King County. Most of them spent their lives here and now lie 
near togethef out on the hillside overlooking the lakes and 
the bay and the Queen City they loved so well. 



"THE PIONEER WOMEN OF SEATTLE." 

Response by Samuel L. Crawford. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it a 
great honor to be called upon, on this fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of the Queen City, to respond to the toast, "The Pio- 
neer Women of Seattle." 

It was Longfellow who wrote: 
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"A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic Womanhood." 

The pioneer men of Seattle, aided and encouraged by their 
industrious, thrifty and intelligent wives and mothers, laid 
here the foundation for one of the great commercial cities of 
the world, and, while they had hope and faith, I think we will 
all agree that they builded wiser than they knew. The foun- 
dation of a building are the stones and bricks at its base ; the 
foundation of a city rests on the character, unity, enterprise 
and industry of the men and women who found it, and fortu- 
nately for those who came after, the pioneer men and women 
of Seattle were possessed of all these requisite qualifications. 

In the short time allowed me, I shall be unable to do jus- 
tice to a subject so important, or to give due credit by special 
mention to many who are deserving of marked consideration 
at this time. 

"Women are timid, cowei" and shrink 
At show of danger, some folks think; 
But men there are, who for their lives. 
Dare not so far asperse their wives. 
We let that pass — so much is clear. 
Though little dangers they may fear. 
When greater dangers men environ. 
Then women show a front of iron. 
And, gentle in their manner, they 
Do bold things in a quiet way. 

The first pioneer women of Seattle were Mrs. Arthur A. 
Denny, Mrs. John N. Low, Mrs. C. D. Boren and Mrs. W. N. 
Bell, who arrived with their husbands and children at Alki 
Point on the schooner Exact on November 13th, 1851. Mr. 
C. C. Terry, who was afterward a prominent figure in the his- 
tory of Seattle, was also a passenger on this vessel. 

The tide was out when the schooner reached port, and 
the women and children worked half the day helping the men 
. get their household goods and personal effects ashore. A driz- 
zling rain fell all that day, and both Mr. Denny and Mr. Bell 
have recorded the fact that after their earthly possessions 
were all safely landed, the women sat down and cried. In 
mentioning this incident, Bancroft, the historian, says : "Poor 
women! Is it any wonder? Think of it, the long journey 
overland, the wearisome detention at Portland, the sea voyage 
in the little schooner, and all to be set down on the beach of 
this lonely inland sea at the beginning of a long winter, with- 
out a shelter from the never-ceasing rain for themselves or 
their babes !" And another writer adds i "Courageous women 
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after all, and not so poor, in the long run, each one becoming 
owner in her own right of land worth a fortune. Shelter of log 
and shake houses was soon provided; the winter, too, was 
mild and beautiful." 

There is no record that any of these brave women ever 
cried afterward, or ever regretted that they were among the 
first to lay the foundation for our present Seattle. 

Mrs. D. E. Blaine taught the first school in a little, un- 
painted building near First and Columbia Streets, in the spring 
of 1854. She was an intelligent and cultured lady, the wife of 
Rev. D. E. Blaine. Mrs. Blaine still resides in Seattle. Both 
she and her husband were pioneers in religious and educational 
work. Mrs. Blaine still preserves the names of the pupils who 
attended this first school. They were Mary. Susan. Alice and 
Eliza Mercer, Ursula and George McConaha, Laura, Olive and 
Virginia Bell, Rebecca Horton, Louisa and Nora Denny, 
Hulda Phillips and Ruby Willard. 

Mrs. O. J. Carr, wife of Seattle's former postmaster, 
taught a term of school in the old University building in the 
summer of 1862. Among the other pioneer women who 
taught in that building were Mrs. Wm. Hammond and Mrs. 
Alma Preston. Mrs. S. J. Russell was also a pioneer educator, 
as were Miss L. M. Ordway, Mrs. C. M. Sanderson, Miss 
Phelps, Mrs. A. Mackintosh and Mrs. L. W. J. Bell. 

Mrs. Maynard, wife of the pioneer Dr. Maynard, was one 
of the earliest white women to make her home in Seattle. She 
still lives, very quietly, in a little cottage on Broadway, near 
the James Street power house, and takes a great interest in 
Seattle's progress and in the old settlers. 

Sarah Burgert Yesler, wife of the beloved pioneer H. L. 
Yesler, was for matiy years a Conspicuous figure in the social 
life in Seattle. She had a happy, sunny disposition, and always 
strove to make those about her happy, and generally suc- 
ceeded. 

Mrs. Abbie J. Hanford, mother of Judge C. H. Hanford, 
is another pioneer woman who exerted a vast influence for 
good in this community. She is still living, surrounded by her 
family of grown sons, all of whom are useful men of affairs. 

Mrs. Ursula Wyckoff, who rode with her son Van in the 
procession to-day. had the honor of being the mother of the 
first white child born in Seattle. Mrs. Wyckoff was then Mrs. 
McConaha, and she named her daughter Eugenie. 

Susannah R. Bagley, wife of Rev. Daniel Bagley, one of 
Seattle's pioneer preachers, and mother of our popular fellow 
citizen, C. B. Bagley, was an invalid in Oregon before many 
within the hearing of my voice were born, but on coming to 
the Sound regained her health, and is living to-day to comfort 
and bless her aged husband. 
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Mrs. Mary J. Terry, a daughter of Pioneer Samuel Rus- 
sell, was married to C. C. Terry in the early fifties, and lived 
to raise a splendid family of pioneer girls and boys. The three 
daughters are still living in Seattle and are all raising larg^ 
and interesting families. These daughters are Mrs. John G. 
Scurry, Mrs. H. H. Lewis, and Mrs. Geo. B. Kittinger, The 
two sons, Edward Lander ancj Charles T., are also residents 
of Seattle. 

Mrs. S. D. Libby was the first milliner and dressmaker in 
Seattle. She learned her trade in the East, and people sent 
from far and near for her wares. She was a lovely character, 
with a heart full of Christian charity, and lived to a ripe old 
^ge, a blessing to all with whopi she came in contact. 

Mrs. Whitworth, Mrs. Dr. H. A. Smith, Mrs. Orange Ja- 
cpbs, Mrs. McGilvra. Mrs. John Collins, Mrs. D. T. Denny, 
Mrs. Dexter Horton, Mrs. B. Gatzert, Mrs. David Graham, 
Mrs. Walter Graham, Mrs. Hillory Butler. Mrs. O. C, Shorey, 
Mrs. D. B. Ward, Mrs. S. B. Hinds, Mrs. Peter Andrews, Mrs. 
Charles Plummer, Mrs. Thos. Mercer, Mrs, Geo. Frye, Mrs. 
S. F. Coombs, Mrs. Ira Wpodin, Mrs. W. W. White, Mrs, 
Barnard, Mrs. J. H. Sanderson, Mrs, T, D, Hinckley. Mrs, J. 
F. Damon, Mrs. H, Burnett, and many others whose ns^mes I 
should like to mention, all lived in Seattle before the town had 
one thousand people, and all did their full share in the mous- 
ing and upbuilding of the place. All honor and praise tp the 
pioneer wom^n of Seattle, 



THE PIONEER CLERGYMEN OF SEATTLE. 
Response by E. F. Plaine. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: The subject, 
the Pioneer Ministers of Seattle, is a too inexhaustable one 
for a ten-minutes' discourse. More of interest could be said 
of almost any one of the early clergymen of this place than 
can be uttered in a few moments. Blaine, DeVore. Bagley, 
Whitworth, Hyland, Prefontaine and Damon are names that 
will long live in the religious history of Seattle. Among them, 
and in fact among all the early ministers of this town, there 
was and is not a dishonorable character. Only two of these, 
the Rev. Blaine and the Rev. DeVore, have passed to the great 
beyond. The rest are among us; and how we honor them! 
By their years and by their act^ they are venerable. Now and 
then we hear their voices ^nd we listen, for there is always 
something about the admonitions of the aged just that compels 
us to take heed. 

Whom of these men was or is the greatest is not for me 
to say. They were all earnest and capable in God's work. 
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Not one of them, however, was the first to point the way to 
heaven in Seattle. This distinction belongs to a Catholic 
priest named DeMers, who held religious exercises here as 
early as 1852. 

In 1853 a Methodist minister, the Rev. B. F. Close, from 
Olympia, preached in the old Yesler cook house, which stood 
where now stands the Northern Hotel. Not until 1854 did 
the Rev. David E. Blaine succeed in raising sufficient funds 
to erect the first church ever built in King County. This oc- 
cupied a portion of the ground where now is the Boston block. 
In this place the Rev. Blaine officiated until the time of the 
Indian war. In the rear of the church the citizens and sol- 
diers who fell in the Indian attack were buried, and afterwards 
their bones were re-interred upon the hill which is now occu- 
pied by the Washington Hotel. 

In this modest church the giant DeVore taught, if you 
please, a muscular religion. He was mentally and physically 
strong. It is said he was the most successful beggar ever upon 
Puget Sound. In church work he never appealed in vain. 
The laborer, the widow and the child would readily respond 
to his request to lend unto the Lord. 

Of him it is related that when a saw-mill man by the 
name of Ward, at Tumwater, offered to give towards the 
building of a church in Olympia all the lumber that DeVore 
would raft in a day, that the parson took the mill man at his 
word and broke all records in handling lumber. 

In i860 the Rev. Daniel Bagley came to Seattle, and for 
upwards of twenty years he preached here. He came to the 
Sound from his field of labor in Oregon, where he had organ- 
ized many Protestant Methodist churches. To him must be 
given the credit of constructing the second church, the old 
Brown church, which was burned in the fire of June 6, 1889. 

In this church, where it originally stood, for years the 
Protestant Methodists and the Presbyterians dwelt together 
in unity, the Rev. Bagley and the Rev. Whitworth holding 
forth alternately Sunday by Sunday. They were a good team. 
They were, so to speak, of different color but of equal strength. 
What Bagley lacked in education and logic he made up in 
earnestness and fervor. He was more than a preacher. He 
entered politics and was a success. He took a deep interest in 
educational matters, and to him and Arthur A. Denny we can 
be thankful for our University. 

In scholarship, in reasoning and in loftiness of character 
it is probable that the Rev. Geo. F. Whitworth has had but 
few superiors in the pulpits of Puget Sound. He was a man 
of parts. He could survey, he could teach, and for a time he 
was president of the University. 

In 1865 the Rev. P. E. Hyland held Episcopal services in 
Seattle. He then started the congregation and work that has 
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since resulted in Trinity church, one of the greatest religious 
organizations in Seattle. Mr. Hyland is still conducting relig- 
ious services every Sunday in this city. 

Rev. Hyland was, and still is, a man of pleasant address. 
He was possessed of considerable energy and executive ability, 
and in a comparatively short time he thoroughly established 
the Episcopal faith in different parts of the Sound country and 
from that day to this it has flourished. 

Father Prefontaine, whom, like the late Pope, we all re- 
spect — ^yes, even revere — came to Seattle in 1869, and after a 
hard struggle gathered a small flock, and by the aid of Protest- 
ants built a house of worship. From that day to the present 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic have had a warm 
place in their hearts for the father. Into no better hands 
than his could Catholicism have been trusted. The measure 
of his greatness is goodness and singleness of purpose. 

But what shall we say of Damon — Rev. John F. Damon ? 
Surely if as many brides had kissed him as he has kissed brides 
he would have been Hobsonized years ago. Words of solace 
have so often fallen from his lips and so many fainting hearts 
have been cheered by him that it seems to me that somewhere 
up in the great high heavens the keeper of records has already 
assigned him a goodly place. 

When we survey the lives and characters of the pioneer 
ministers of Seattle, we cannot but be struck with the thought 
that these men so lived that most of them have or have left 
families, the members of which are among the most worthy 
and respected citizens, and I doubt if there can be found a 
black sheep among them. 

I will not ascribe greatness or brilliancy to any of these 
servants of the Lord. But take them one and all, and I believe 
that a more suitable class was never sent into a pioneer com- 
munity to work in the vineyard of the King of Hosts. 

Note. — Since the preparation and presentation of the pa- 
per foregoing. Rev. John F. Damon, most respected and deeply 
lamented, has received the reward in that better land which 
his pure life and good works on earth so justly entitled him 
to. — Committee. 

THE FIRST COURTS AND ATTORNEYS OF SEATTLE. 
Response by John J. McGilvra. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am called 
upon to respond to the sentiment, "The First Courts and At- 
torneys of Seattle." 

When I first arrived in the Territory of Washington, some 
forty-two years ago, there were no courts or attorneys in the 
City of Seattle or County of King. 
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The first legislature, however, in 1854, provided a court 
for King County, and I am informed that one or more terms 
had been held at Seattle, but for some reason the court had 
been suspended, and the first term held here after my arrival 
was in 1863. 

There had been an attorney by the name of Jasper W. 
Johnson located here in the sixties, who made a living out of 
the law and making violins, mostly the latter, but he had left 
the country. Greorge N. McConaha came to Seattle in 1852, 
but was drowned before the holding of the first term in 1854. 
D. S. Maynard was admitted to the bar in 1855, but never 
practiced. 

Seattle was a mill town of about 150 people, and the ter- 
ritory had a population of about 12,000. 

The places for holding court were Port Townsend, Olym- 
pia, Vancouver and Walla Walla. 

The bar traveled the circuit with the judges, carried their 
libraries and wits in their hats, obtained their retainers, pre- 
pared and tried their cases in camp-meeting style, and when 
the term closed jogged along to the next place to repeat the 
experience, traveling mostly in Siwash Liners or on the hurri- 
cane deck of cayuse ponies. 

Although pioneers of the far Northwest, the judges and 
attorneys were able and industrious men, who would compare 
favorably with the profession of to-day. 

Such men as Strong, McFadden, Garfielde, Lander, Den- 
nison, and many others, would grace the bench or bar of any 
state or territory. 

There were other rougher diamonds, self-made, who, 
while they did not particularly grace the bar, were potent in 
their influence. I have one of them in mind, the graduate of 
a logging camp, but a powerful genius and natural leader of 
men, who could influence a jury or brow-beat a judge most 
magnificently; and yet he was a generous, whole-souled and 
companionable man. Many of the old settlers will recognize 
him. Yet, all in all considered, it is my opinion that substan- 
tial justice was more certain and satisfactory, as well as 
cheaper, then than it is now. 

My duties required me to attend all the courts of the terri- 
tory, and after observation of three years and comparison as 
to the relative advantages of the different localities, I selected 
Seattle as my home. In the fall of 1864 I moved with my 
family to Seattle, then having a population of about 400 people, 
which has been my home ever since, the result of my choice, 
of course, being quite satisfactory. 

The next attorney to arrive here was Isaac M. Hall, a 
slight-built, Hght-complexioned and cadaverous-looking young 
man, from Indiana via California, in rather poor health, and 
fearing that he was going into the decline, as he expressed it. 
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The climate and habits of the country, however, agreed with 
him so remarkably well, that in a few years his weight could 
not have been less than 250 pounds. 

Although for years Hall maintained himself and family 
as a printer, he became an able attorney and often displayed 
much condensed humor. Hall never had a case without merit 
and never failed to except when the nisi-prius judge ruled 
against him. 

On a certain occasion, well remembered by the bar, when 
Brother Hall was trying a somewhat important case before 
Judge Roger S. Greene, the Judge ruled constantly against 
him and Hall as constantly excepted. Judge Greene finally 
tired of noting Hall's exceptions, and remarked: "Brother 
Hall, you can take your exceptions, but it will do you no good 
on appeal, as Brother Lewis holds with me on all these 
points." Hall arose slowly, run his fingers through his auburn 
hair, and with much gravity remarked: "Well, Judge, that 
may be all true, but as the tenure of office in this country is 
quite uncertain. I think I will take my exceptions." 

Poor Hall, he had no enemy in the world, unless it was 
himself. Peace be to his ashes. 

The next attorney to arrive in Seattle was James Mc- 
Naught, rather a fastidious young man from Bloomington, 
Illinois, who wore eye-glasses and a plug hat, and whose 
dandy appearance generally made him the butt of a portion 
of the local press. But Mr. McNaught had the industry of a 
Greeley, the perseverance of a Grant, as well as the assurance 
of an older BOY than he then was, and he soon made his mark 
and won laurels at the bar. 

He cultivated the good graces of Henry Villard, became 
the local attorney of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, and 
finally the general counsel of the same company at New York. 
He is still living in the City of New York, somewhat enfeebled 
in health but still in the harness. 

Then came Waldo M. York, for a time Probate Judge 
here, and now in the bench in Southern California. 

About the same time came Judge Larrabee, a former 
judge and member of Congress from Wisconsin, an able man, 
who perished in the memorable railroad accident at Tehachapi 
Pass, in Southern California. 

Judges White and Burke, as well as others, came about 
this time, but as the bar now numbers some 500 persons it 
will not be expected that I am to enumerate them, much less 
their good qualities, or note their fame. 

For many years one judge was able to transact all the 
business of King County, with two terms of two weeks each, 
per annum. Now we have four judges and they claim to be 
overworked. 

We have had many able men on the bench in this state 
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and county during my day, and among them may be named 
James E. Wyche, Charles Ben Darwin. B. F. Dennison. 
Orange Jacobs, Roger S. Greene, C. H. Hanford, Thomas 
Burke and others, all of whom were members of the Supreme 
Court of the territory, to say nothing of the present members 
of the state courts. 

It should not be forgotten that this is the semi-centennial 
of the passage by Congress of the Organic Act of the Terri- 
tory of Washington, and of the exploration and survey of the 
route of the Northern' Pacific Railroad from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound by Governor Isaac I. Stevens. This occasion is 
of additional interest to me, on account of the fact that fifty 
years and nine days ago to-day I was admitted to the bar of 
the courts of the State of Illinois. 

Having served my day in court, had a falling out with 
hard work, and practically retired from practice, I can claim 
but slight personal acquaintance with the bench and bar of 
King County and the state of to-day. I desire, however, here 
and now, to record my testimony as to the worth and ability 
of the bar, and also the integrity and ability of the bench. 

My expectations and hopes have been more than realized 
as to the growth and development of the Territory and State 
of Washington, and especially the City of Seattle. 

So loyal, valiant and persevering have the pioneers of Se- 
attle, including the bar, been in the defense and upbuilding of 
their homes, that success was assured; and this loyalty, val- 
iancy and perseverance in evil as well as good report, has been 
dominated the "Seattle Spirit," commended and recommended 
without stint. 

May it continue to hover over our fair city while time shall 
last, is the ardent desire of the old pioneers and their suc- 
cessors. 

But as we have already had by other speakers "Seattle's 
First Half Century," the "Pioneer Men and Women," as well 
as "The Clergy." and there is yet to come "Our Schools." "The 
Topography and Geography of Seattle," "Our Workers," "Se- 
attle as an Emporium of Trade," "How the Municipality Does 
It," and lastly, "What Is to Be Done in the Next Half Cen- 
tury, Including Canals and Waterways," it is time I should 
give way. I bid you good night. 

Aug. 30th, 1903. 

JOHN J. McGILVRA. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE HAMLET, TOWN AND CITY 
OF SEATTLE. 

Response by Prof. E. S. Ingraham. 

On one Tuesday morning in January, 1854, Monday being 
wash day, the first school of the hamlet of Seattle was opened. 
Mrs. Blaine, wife of Rev. David E. Blaine, was the teacher, 
and the children of Arthur A. Denny, Wm. N. Bell, Thomas 
Mercer and a few others, ten in all, composed the pupils. The 
school was held in a building owned by W. G. Latimer, situ- 
ated on one of the lots now occupied by the Sullivan block. 
The teacher was paid by public subscription. Mrs. Blaine 
taught a second term the following summer in the kitchen of 
her own house, which had been built in the meantime on the 
present site of the New York block. Miss Dorcas Phillips and 
E. A. Clark followed in turn. 

The Latimer building was occupied for school purposes, 
off and on, until the erection of the University building in 
1861. The number of pupils increased by the arrival of new 
families and the increasing age of the younger children of the 
first settlers. I was told by one of those first pupils that spell- 
ing bees were among the digressions, on which occasions the 
audience was often entertained by recitations and speeches for 
those present. She mentioned a young boy by the name of 
Cornelius Hanford, who was very apt in speech-making and 
often entertained those gatherings by his brightness. 

The county house, or court house, as it was often called, 
which occupied the site in front of the present city. hall, was 
often used for a school room. Among other early teachers 
might be mentioned Edwin Richardson and David Graham, 
both young civil engineers at the time. The last school taught 
in the Latimer building was presided over by the venerable 
Daniel Bagley. That was in the winter of i860. While teach- 
ing that school Rev. Bagley received a commission from the 
territorial legislature "to build a university out of nothing" — 
as he quaintly expresses it. So energetic was Mr. Bagley that 
in a year's time the old university building as it now stands 
was brought into being. The university was opened in 1861 
for the reception of pupils, and Asa Mercer had charge of it 
for the first two years. Mrs. O. J. Carr taught a term of public 
school in it in the summer of 1862. The pupils were really 
the public school children of Seattle and some of the public 
funds of the town were turned in toward their tuition. School 
was maintained in the old court house for the primary pupils. 

The first steps toward erecting a district school house were 
taken in February, 1868, at which time the directors were em- 
powered to locate and purchase a site. The four lots now occu- 
pied by the Third Avenue Theatre were bought of C. C. Terry 
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in April, 1869, ^^r $500. Several district meetings were held, 
at which a tax levy was voted, only to be rescinded at one held 
later, until August, 1869, when a five-mill tax was levied, fol- 
lowed by another levy of three mills in July, 1870. At that 
election forty-six votes were cast. The old Central building 
cost $2400, and was first occupied in the year 1870. It con- 
tinued to be the principal seat of learning for the town of Se- 
attle until May, 1883. 

In the meantime the growing demands of the community 
were met by the erection of a two-room building in each end 
of the town, in 1873, known as the North and the South 
schools, and of another in Belltown in 1876. 

In the centennial year the inhabitants of Seattle began to 
believe that the town of Seattle was destined to become a city. 
In accordance with that idea, the block bounded by Sixth and 
Seventh and Madison and Marion streets was purchased for 
$3134.60. A small building was built thereon and occupied in 
September, 1877. This served to relieve the crowded condi- 
tion of the schools for a short time only. A little relief was 
also gained by finishing off the attic of the old Central. In 
the beginning of the year 1882 a move all along the lines was 
begun to provide more room. A mass meeting was called to 
meet in Yesler's pavilion on January 14th. 

On that occasion the chairman, the Hon. J. R. Lewis, set 
the ball rolling in the following words : "We have had saloon 
booms and real estate booms, and now for God's sake let's 
have a school boom." He was followed by Judges Jacobs, 
Burke and White in language fully as convincing if not quite 
so forcible. A committee of fifteen was appointed to visit the 
public schools and report on the condition later. A sub-com- 
mittee visited the Portland schools. In its report the com- 
mittee recommended the erection of a twelve-room building 
similar to the Park street school of Portland. On April ist. 
by a vote of 345 for and 97 against, $24,000 was raised to put 
up a twelve-room building. There was one feature of that re- 
port that would seem a little strange in the light of later ex- 
perience. One thing the committee was very positive in, and 
that was that all school houses erected in Seattle must of ne- 
cessity be of wood. The climate was too damp for brick build- 
ings. The humidity of Puget Sound atmosphere must have 
decreased since then. After the destruction by fire of the 
Central school in 1888, when the directors were discussing the 
plans for a new building, I ventured to propose that it should 
be built of brick. The board did not favor the idea. I deter- 
mined to make an effort to change their minds. Securing a 
good specimen of pressed brick from Architect Boone's office, 
I covered its six faces with white paper and wrote upon it the 
heading, "Let the new Central School be built of brick." I 
then took it to our prominent business men and asked their 
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approval. I was successful and returned the brick to the 
board covered with the autographs of our leading citizens. 
Not only was the new Central school built of brick, but the 
South school as well. That was the beginning of the many 
beautiful school houses that now adorn every precinct of our 
fair city. In fact, they are so numerous that our school board 
recently had difficulty to find enough names among the sages 
and heroes of ancient and modern times to rename the build- 
ings. Time will not allow me to enter in further detail of the 
progress of the material part of our splendid public school sys- 
tem. In 1881 it took public meetings to raise the enthusiasm 
of our citizens high enough to vote a $24,000 tax to build the 
first modern school house. Eighteen years later we find them 
voting a quarter of a million to erect a high school building; 
while within a month they have authorized the issuance of 
$400,000 to provide more room. Not only have we beautiful 
and commodious buildings, but they are furnished and equip- 
ped equal to any in the land. Thousands of dollars are spent 
annually to make our school buildings and grounds more at- 
tractive. To see the need of anything to-day is to get it. 
Twenty years ago we had no well-filled treasury to draw upon. 
This is the way during my superintendency we obtained a 
piano for the high school and a few reference books : 

Excursion of 1883 $162.50 

Writing school, 1883 160.00 

Excursion of 1884 145.00 

Sociable of 1884 97-io 

Excursion of 1885 104.00 

Total $668.60 

PAID. 

For piano $450.00 

For two drums 25.00 

For tuning piano 3.00 

For piano cover i.oo 

Books for Central School 83.66 

Balance to credit of Central School. 15.94 

Balance to credit of Denny School . 90.00 

Total $668.60 

But commodious school houses, splendidly equipped, 
would be but dead things without intelligent, active and pro- 
gressive teachers to animate them. Seattle has always sought 
and obtained a teaching force of the highest character. Our 
schools have kept apace with the best in the country. Our 
superintendents, principals and teachers have always had be- 
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fore them the highest ideals. Our directors have given them 
every opportunity to carry out those ideals. 

All hail, then, to our free public schools! The teaching 
of home often leads to selfishness and egotism ; the teaching 
of the church is circumscribed by creed and dogma; society 
would build up a gilded aristocracy founded upon the almighty 
dollar; but the free public school obliterates the lines that 
would separate the races, knows no social distinction, sees no 
superiority, except that won by earnest effort. It is the free 
public schools that have made this country the greatest on 
earth ; it is the free public schools that give the sun of liberty 
its heat and light. Neglect them, freedom and progress shall 
pay the penalty ; foster them in the future as in the past, and 
America shall go on and on until the whole world shall come 
under her enlightened influence. Liberty and equality, the 
birthright of all men, shall be to all men. 



THE PIONEER PRESS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
SEATTLE. 

Response by Thomas W. Prosch. 

Nearly or quite one hundred years ago a piece of printing 
apparatus was made in a factory in one of the towns on the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States. It was what was called a 
Ramage press, made chiefly of wood, and represented the 
nearest approach to perfection attained up to that time by the 
manufacturers of printing material. Two men, working hard, 
could print upon it in ten hours of unceasing labor not to ex- 
ceed i.ooo single pages of the ordinary newspaper of the pres- 
ent day, equivalent to sixty-two of the common sixteen-page 
newspapers sent to their readers several times each week by 
the publishers of this city. 

The difference between the capacity of this Ramage and 
the modern Hoe presses now here in use will be seen when it 
is stated that the Hoe will print thirty-six pages at once and 
15,000 copies per hour, one man running the machine and the 
papers coming out all folded and counted. In a day of ten 
hours it will print 5,400,000 pages. The folding alone of such 
a vast number of papers, if done by hand, would require the 
services of more than a hundred active persons all day. 

This Ramage press, worth about $100. was sent from the 
City of New York to the City of Mexico at an early day in the 
nineteenth century. What was done with it in the Mexican 
capital is not known. It probably was regarded with g^eat 
pride as a wonderful invention, and was employed as industri- 
ously as the habits of the people there would permit. After 
some years it was ordered sent to Monterey, the capital of 
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upper California. With the help of mules, upon whose backs 
it was transported much of the long distance, it, with type and 
ink, finally arrived at its destination in 1834. There for eight 
years it was occasionally used by the Mexican authorities in 
the publication of official orders. 

With the advent of the Americans, of Fremont, Sloat, 
Stockton and others, the dispossession of the Mexicans and 
the possession of the country taken by the United States, came 
use for the printing material. 

Resurrected from Rubbish. 

Commodore Stockton unearthed it from the accumulated 
dirt and rubbish of the previous four years, and it was 
transferred to his chaplain, the Rev. Walter Cotton, and 
a tall Kentuckian named Hobert Semple. August 15, 1846, 
they issued at Monterey the first number of the Californian, 
on cigar paper, following it with regular weekly issues until 
the month of May following. On the 22nd of that month, in 
1847, ^t was moved to the newer and more promising town of 
San Francisco. There it found a rival, the California Star, 
owned by Samuel Brannan and published by Edward C. Kem- 
ble and E. P. Jones, they also using a Ramage press brought 
the previous year on the ship Brooklyn, with a Mormon colony 
of 238 persons. Brannan had intended printing a paper to be 
called the Prophet, either at Salt Lake or under the Mexican 
flag in California. 

Finding the American flag flying upon his arrival, on the 
31st of July, and the conditions changed and changing, he al- 
tered his plans, and on the 9th of January, 1847, he launched 
California's second newspaper enterprise, the Star, at Yerba 
Buena, as San Francisco was then known. Semple and asso- 
ciates published the Californian until November 11, 1848, when 
it went by sale to Kemble and his friends, who for a short time 
issued the California Star and Californian. 

In January, 1849, the Alta California succeeded its two 
predecessors, and for forty years continued one of the leading 
and best journals of the Pacific Coast. The Monterey Ramage 
remained in the Alta office until its purchase by Stephen 
Coffin, W. W. Chapman and Thomas J. Dryer, in the summer 
of 1850. In October it was sent, with other second-hand ma- 
terial, to Portland, where it was used to publish the first news- 
paper there, the Weekly Oregonian, on Wednesday, the 4th 
of December, 1850. It was soon displaced by a more modern 
machine, and in 1852, being offered for sale, was bought by 
Thornton F. McElroy and J. W. Wiley, who sent it to Olym- 
pia, Oregon territory, on the schooner Mary Taylor. 

There they issued, September 11, 1852, the Columbian, the 
first newspaper in what has since become the State of Wash- 
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ington. It was a better newspaper than had heretofore been 
produced from it, Wiley and McElroy both being well qual- 
ified for the task they had undertaken. Arthur A. Denny was 
named as agent for the Columbian at Seattle and Charles C. 
Terry at New York (Alki Point). The press remained at 
Olympia for eleven years and was used there in printing the 
Washington Pioneer, the Pioneer and Democrat and the Over- 
land Press. 

Seattle was far behind other Puget Sound towns in news- 
paper enterprise. Steilacoom got its first paper in 1855, 
Whatcom in 1858, Port Townsend in 1859. This was a matter 
of irritation to the people. They made repeated efforts, but 
the smallness of the field and its occupancy by the journals 
of adjacent towns retarded the fruition of the local hopes. 
In 1861 a man named Daniel Dodge sent forth a prospectus 
in which he announced his intention to cause the Northern 
Light to shine from Seattle on and after the ist of May. He 
subsequently issued a similar prospectus concerning a North- 
ern Light at Walla Walla in September of the same year. As 
Mr. Dodge was not one of the kind of men adapted to the 
newspaper business, it was probably better that his enterprise 
in both places got no further than the prior announcements. 

Seattle's First Paper. 

August 15, 1863, the Washington Gazette made its appear- 
ance at Olympia, though dated as of Seattle. J. R. Watson 
was the cause of it, and it was intended as a feeler of 
the people of Seattle. Its advertisements included one of the 
Territorial University, one of the business of Gardner Kellogg 
and one of that of Samuel F. Coombs. Dexter Horton, H. L. 
Yesler, Charles C. Terry, S. F. Coombs, John A. Suffren, E. M. 
Smithers, L. B. Andrews and L. McMillan were appointed 
agents in King County. 

The feeler evidently accomplished its purpose, for J. R. 
Watson & Co. brought the Rampage press and other material 
from Olympia, and on the loth of December, 1863, printed 
the Seattle Gazette. It was neat in appearance, had four short 
columns on each page, was strong in its expressions of faith in 
the future greatness of Seattle, and was loyal to the Repub- 
lican party and the Federal Union. Its advertisements were 
furnished by Charles Plummer, Yesler, Denny & Co., David 
S. Maynard, A. J. Smith, Dexter Horton, A. P. Delin, William- 
son & Greenfield, A. B. Rabbeson, L. C. Harmon, John Welch, 
S. F. Coombs, Kellogg & Brother, Hugh McAleer and the 
Territorial University. 

Home news in those days was not considered an impor- 
tant feature of newspapers in small towns, but "war news" 
was. In the first issue of the Gazette were advices from the 
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Eastern States up to November 25, principally from Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and telling of the fighting 
there by the armies under Hooker, Sherman, Grant and Bragg. 

The Gazette had a precarious existence, owing to the 
troublous times, lack of assistance and so forth. In 1864 it 
suspended for two months, reappearing August 6, enlarged. 
In 1865 it was again suspended for two months, and on the 3rd 
of March, 1866, appeared for the last time. The Gazette office 
was in a building on the west side of First Avenue south, near 
Yesler Way. Watson made enemies from the start, of a politi- 
cal character particularly, who endeavored to kill his enter- 
prise by withdrawal of their own patronage and trying to get 
published a rival paper. He went back to Olympia, where, in 
1868, he started the Territorial Republican and where he soon 
after died. 

The Ramage press, used by Watson and others here for 
ten years, was, from this record, which is believed to be cor- 
rect, the first printing machine in California, the first in 
Washington, the first on the Pacific Coast, and on it were 
printed the first newspapers in Monterey, Portland, Olympia 
and Seattle. There is reason also for the assertion that it 
printed the first newspaper in Sacramento, the Placer Times, 
published by E. C. Kemble in 1848. Could it but tell its own 
tale, what remarkable experiences and what volumes of history 
it would unfold. Its work is done, and for thirty years it has 
rested. It is now the most treasured rdic in the museum of 
the University of the State of Washington. 

During the latter part of 1865, Robert G. Head had control 
of the Seattle Gazette, and by him it was transmitted to Isaac 
M. Hall in February, 1866. On the 5th of April, 1866, the 
Puget Sound Semi- Weekly appeared, with Hall & McNamara 
as publishers. After half a dozen issues it became the Puget 
Sound Weekly. George Reynolds bought the paper and plant 
in August, 1866, but in March, 1867, I. M. Hall again resumed 
possession, the paper being renamed Puget Sound Weekly 
Gazette. In May the publishers were Hall & White. June 
17th came the final end of the concern. As may be inferred, 
the newspaper efforts in Seattle of this period were not the 
brightest, most enterprising and creditable. 

Starts the Intelligencer. 

For six weeks Seattle was again without a newspaper. 
Samuel L. Maxwell, an old Pacific Coast printer, then took 
hold. He had no money, but so anxious were Daniel and 
Clarence B. Bagley, the owners, to get the material off their 
hands and a paper once more in the town, that they sold to 
him the entire plant for $300 on credit. August 5, 1867, he 
got out the first number of the Weekly Intelligencer, the pub- 
lication of which he continued for seven years, issuing also the 
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Tri- Weekly Intelligencer for a few months in 1870. His paper 
was always newsy, reliable and well printed. 

Its business increased all the time, and by 1874, when ill- 
healthy compelled him to sell out, the Intelligencer had become 
one of the leading papers of the territory. His successor, 
David Higgins, was quite enterprising. He enlarged the 
weekly, and in June, 1876, started the daily, Seattle's first 
morning journal. Higgins sold the Intelligencer to one of his 
editorial writers, Thaddeus Hanford, for $8,000, in April, 1878. 

Before the year was out Hanford purchased the two even- 
ing papers, the Dispatch, from Beriah Brown, and the Tribune, 
from Thomas W. Prosch, and united their business with that 
of his own journal. He overreached himself, the results being 
the establishment of another rival newspaper, the Post, in 
October, 1878, by Kirk C. and Mark Ward, and the enforced 
sale of his own newspaper, in May, 1879, ^^ Thomas W. 
Prosch and Samuel Leroy Crawford. The two last named 
successfully conducted the Intelligencer to its end in 1881. 

In 1868, Thomas G. Murphy, an Irish tailor, brought to 
Seattle a small newspaper plant from Sitka, Alaska, where he, 
following the acquisition of that country by the United States, 
had published its first newspaper, the Alaska Times, for sev- 
eral months. He got out a few more copies in Seattle, when he 
sold the concern to McNamara & Larrabee, who in turn sold 
to Wilson & Hall, and who lengthened the name to Territorial 
Dispatch and Alaska Times. 

In 1870 Charles H. Larrabee and Beriah Brown bought 
the office, and later changed the name to Puget Sound Dis- 
patch. In 1872, Larrabee retired from the business and was 
succeeded by Edward H. Brown. September 19, 1872, they 
began publication of the Daily Dispatch, of evening issue, 
Seattle's first daily newspaper. In 1875, Austin A. Bell became 
half owner of the Dispatch, with Beriah Brown as partner. 
In 1876, for a short time, it was in the hands of Thomas B. 
Merry. In 1878 it was merged with its owners in the Intelli- 
gencer. 

Except for a little editorial work on the latter, the news- 
paper career of Beriah Brown, a famous journalist of Wiscon- 
sin, California, and Oregon, as well as Washington, here 
ended. It may be said here that all of the newspaper publish- 
ers of Seattle, prior to 1875, are now dead except David Hig- 
gins. In June, 1875, the Pacific Tribune, which succeeded the 
Overland Press and prior papers at Olympia, was moved to 
Seattle from Tacoma, where it had been for a couple of years, 
the first newspaper in that town, published by Thomas W. 
Prosch. He continued the evening and weekly editions for 
three years, when he sold to E. A. Truner, representing Thad- 
deus Hanford. 
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The Post was the successor of the North Pacific Rural, 
a monthly started by B. L. Northrup. The Wards interested 
Thad Hanford and H. L. Chapman in the Post, which in 1880 
began taking telegraphic news at a monthly expense of $525. 
The business did not justify this outlay, and the publishers 
were forced to seek help. John Leary and George W. Harris 
furnished it. The Post soon belonged to them. Tiring of the 
constant drain, they proposed to Prosch a consolidation of the 
Post and Intelligencer. 

The Post-Intelligencer. 

This was consummated October i, 1881, the Post-Intelli- 
gencer thus and then coming upon the field. For a few days 
the Post-Intelligencer was the only publication in Seattle. 
In 1883, Prosch, who had owned a half interest from the begin- 
ning, bought the two quarter interests of Harris and Leary. 
Progress of the Post-Intelligencer was marked. In 1881 its 
daily edition was 624 copies, which was a higher number than 
ever before reached by a daily paper in Washington Territory. 
In 1882 the circulation got up to 800 copies daily ; in 1883 to 
950, in 1884 to 1,200, in 1885 to 1,396, and in 1886 to 1,600. 

In May, 1886, Prosch sold the Post-Intelligencer to a 
group of prominent citizens, namely: Watson C. Squire, 
Thomas Burke, Edward S. Ingraham, Griffith Davies, Clar- 
ence B. Bagley, Fred J. Grant, William H. Hughes, David T. 
Denny, Thomas T. Minor, Cornelius H. Hanford and Jacob 
Furth. Furth became president, Ingraham secretary, Davies 
treasurer, Bagley manager, and Grant editor. This combina- 
tion lasted a few months, during which the paper was consid- 
erably improved and strengthened. 

A new man came from Iowa, Leigh S. J. Hunt, who 
bought all the stock, paying its owners a good advance on 
what they had previously paid. Hunt struck the town on a 
rising swell. He was shrewd and enterprising. He added to 
the mechanical equipment, to the editorial force and to the 
news. Under him the Post-Intelligencer went beyond the 
borders of the State, attained a national reputation and became 
a power in the land. Under succeeding ownerships it has re- 
tained its position and increased its influence, and is to-day a 
newspaper in which all citizens may justly feel great pride. 

In 1881, when the Post and Intelligencer were joined. 
Kirk C. Ward secured control of a small paper called the Fin- 
back, issued by Stewart & Ebersold. He promptly sent out 
the Chronicle instead. He associated with himself Beriah 
Brown, Jr., J. W. Walsh, Will D. Jenkins, W. M. Leach, and 
George H. Johnson. First in the evening and then in the 
morning it was printed. It did not pay. After a while it went 
into the hands of a receiver. While there its editor abused the 
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judge of the court villianously, and the judge was compelled to 
call the receiver before him and explain the impropriety of his 
course and admonish him against its repetition. Homer M. 
Hill was the last owner of the Chronicle. 

In 1885, Walter A. Hall, Frederick Hall and H. A. Bige- 
low published the Daily Call. It was an anti-Chinese sheet, 
stirring up strife and attempting to live on the agitation it en- 
gendered. Thomas H. Dempsey and J. R. Andrews were in- 
duced to start a paper in opposition. The Times in this way 
had its beginning. Homer M. Hill then bought the Call 
and, uniting it with the Chronicle, produced the Press. This 
paper he published three years and until its sale by him to 
William E. Bailey. Bailey was rich, and he spent much money 
on his newspaper. Andrews in 1887 sold his interest in the 
Times to Col. George Gary Lyon, who, with Dempsey, con- 
ducted it until 1891. 

They then sold the paper to Bailey, who united it with 
his other paper under the name of the Press-Times. After 
losing a hundred thousand dollars or more, according to com- 
mon report, Bailey let go. The Press-Times was kept going 
with difficulty by others until the coming of Col. Alden J. 
Blethen. The paper's name was simplified to the Times, its 
circulation and advertising were run up enormously, and, by 
various changes, additions and improvements, it became the 
great newspaper we know it to be to-day. 

Many Papers Follow. 

In 1882 the Seattle Herald, an evening daily, was started 
by W. G. C. Pitt, I. H. Bates and Thaddeus Hanford. After a 
couple of years of struggle it died unmourned, except by its 
creditors. 

Die Tribune, German, 1883, was the first paper in Seattle 
not of the English language. 

The first Seattle Business Directory was that of Ward & 
Northup in 1876 ; the second, that of Elliott & Sweet in 1882. 

During the '80s a considerable number of other publica- 
tions made their appearance. These included the Mirror, the 
Star, Frazier's Weekly, the Illustrated Budget, the Trade Jour- 
nal and the Citizen. The Trade Journal in 1889 became the 
Morning Journal, the ownership of which was principally in 
John Leary, William H. Llewellyn and B. F. Shaubut. It 
was finally taken in by the Telegraph Publishing Company. 
The latter was composed of Daniel H. Gilman, Thomas Burke 
and David E. Durie. Their paper, the Telegraph, made its 
appearance August 11, 1890. It was handsome, clean, able, 
first-class. It was Democratic in politics. It was a money 
loser from the start. When the amount sunk got up to 
$100,000, the enterprise was abandoned by the projectors. For 
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a time John Collins, who in earlier years had been to a limited 
extent identified with local newspapers, continued the Tele- 
graph, but he, too, was finally forced by losses to stop. 

Seattle is now a great news center. Seventy different pub- 
lications here have their home. Six of these are daily; the 
others are semi-weekly, weekly, semi-monthly and monthly. 
There are Japenese, German, Swedish and Norwegian papers ; 
Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran and Congrega- 
tional papers; socialist, labor, trade, school and fraternal pa- 
pers ; more papers and a greater variety of papers, as well also 
better papers, than are to be found in any other city in the 
world of 150,000 inhabitants. 



"THE WORKERS OF SEATTLE." 
Response by William Blackman. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen : The toast that 
has been assigned me, "The Workers of Seattle," would take 
more time to do the subject justice than has been allotted the 
speakers, so hope you will pardon these brief and scattering 
remarks. The workers of Seattle have more than a passing 
interest in the upbuilding of this, our beautiful city. Especially 
is this true of organized labor. About a couple of years ago 
the labor organizations undertook to build a home, a Labor 
Temple. A lot was purchased in a good location and the 
Unions are taking stock in order to raise enough money to 
enable them to erect such a building as will be a credit to the 
city and accommodate the different organizations. The Se- 
attle spirit is everywhere within the city ; the laborers and 
mechanics work in harmony with the business men. All pull- 
ing together give Seattle the good name she has at home and 
abroad. 

I remember a few years ago when there were very few 
labor unions in the city, but now all the trades are organized 
and a large percentage of the working men and women are 
within the ranks. To-day, Seatttle has about seventy-five dif- 
ferent labor organizations, with a membership of between six 
and seven thousand. Labor has made mistakes; all men do 
things sometimes they should not. In Seattle we have had 
very few strikes and the few labor troubles we have had, a 
large majority of the citizens, whether they labored by hand 
or brain, were in sympathy, and as a result, an adjustment of 
such differences was quickly settled. 

The workers, through their organizations, advocate fair 
wages for a day's work, they advocate shortening the hours of 
labor so that they may improve their minds in keeping with 
the progress of the age. They are striving in turn to save from 
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their earnings something for a home. Statistics gathered by 
the State Labor Bureau show that two-sixths of the wage 
earners own their own homes. This being the condittion, such 
citizens must be given credit for being a factor in the com- 
munity. The workers are taking an interest in legislation, 
both State and National. They are interested in passing good 
laws for the upbuilding of our government and the preserva- 
tion of the home. They have learned that the strike and the 
boycott are fast growing to be a thing of the past, and such 
differences that may arise from time to time will be settled 
by peaceable methods, thereby working for the betterment of 
all. 

These few facts, briefly stated, are the objects and aims of 
the Seattle workers. Let such be met by the public spirited, 
business men with all fairness. Ever ready to treat with labor 
in a spirit of justice, you will find that the workers will meet 
you in the same fairness. With this sort of feeling prevailing, 
Seattle has made her record. Labor and capital, pulling to- 
gether in the future, as in the past, this fair city will always 
prosper and continue to be the Queen City of the Northwest. 



"SEATTLE AS AN EMPORIUM OF TRADE, PAST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE." 

Response by James B. Meikle, Secretary of the Chamber of 

of Commerce. 

There are three distinct divisions of the subject assigned 
to me, which I will consider in chronological order, as the 
past, present and future of Seattle as an emporium of trade. 

The first division embraces the period from the settlement 
of Seattle to the establishment of a regular line of steamships 
between this port and the Orient. Prior to the year i8g6 — ^the 
year that closed the first period — Seattle was still in what we 
may call the prospective stage. Many things were then doubtful 
which have since become certain. We had a city of some 50,000 
people, but our trade was largely of a local nature. We had 
ships carrying lumber and wheat to foreign markets, but our 
total foreign commerce for that year was only $2,211,816. 
Our coastwise trade was limited to a weekly steamer to San 
Francisco, daily boats to British Columbia, a few steamers of 
the "mosquito fleet" and an occasional sailing to Alaska. The 
transactions of our merchants were confined principally to the 
limited territory of Western Washington, and, outside of the 
lumber industry, our manufacturing consisted mainly in sup- 
plying the local needs of our own people. We had passed 
through a real estate and building boom. We had passed 
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through the reaction which follows over-speculation, and at 
the close of that period had gotten down to bedrock, like a man 
who has passed through the bankrupt court, with nothing left 
but a few dollars and enterprise, energy and perseverance, 
and we were ready to start over again, and start right, on a 
sound business basis. 

In 1896 business was at a low ebb in Seattle. The banks 
had less than $3,000,000 on deposit altogether. The bank 
clearances for the year were only $28,157,065, while to-day 
the banks are carrying deposits of more than $30,000,000, and 
for the year ending June 30 last the clearances reached the 
grand total of $205,984,989. The conditions of our trade at the 
close of the first period may be judged from these facts. 

Period of Development. 

The present period, which we may call the period of devel- 
opment, dates from the year 1896, and it has been a period of 
unexampled prosperity. It really began a short time back of 
that date, when Mr. James J. Hill completed his Great North- 
ern Railroad across the continent to Seattle. But at that time 
even Mr. Hill did not realize what the future would bring 
forth. Finding that he was compelled to haul empty cars to 
the Coast to carry our lumber to the East, he began to study 
the markets of the world to find an outlet for the freight to be 
carried to the Coast. He found that outlet in the trade with 
Japan, and the result was the establishment of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha line of steamships in 1896. All of you who lived 
here at that time will remember the rejoicing of the City of 
Seattle when the little old Miike Maru, flying the flag of Japan, 
sailed into our port. I was not here, but I am told that the 
whole town was down at the water front to see the wonder, 
and that the people made a universal holiday and celebrated 
the event by a banquet and by speeches and music and fire- 
works. If such a ship should come here now it would attract 
no attention whatever, except perhaps a small notice in the 
daily papers. But it was an event of the greatest importance. 
From that small beginning an enormous trade has grown up. 
As I stated before, our foreign trade in 1896 amounted to only 
$2,211,816. Last year it amounted to $25,487,267, an increase 
of nearly 1,100 per cent, in six years. In 1896 our exports to 
China and Japan amounted to only $402,355. They have in- 
creased year by year until in 1902 they reached the splendid 
total of $9,869,308. Our foreign imports in 1896 amounted to 
only $395,239. Last year, including imports for transportation 
to the interior, they amounted to $14,495,282. In 1897 the for- 
eign imports amounted to $1,124,553. That included the busi- 
ness of the first year after the establishment of the Oriental 
line of steamships. The increase to $14,495,282 during the past 
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five years has been more than 1,300 per cent., or 260 per cent, 
per annum. 

Our foreign trade is only one element in the great trade of 
the city, but the time allotted to me will not permit going into 
details in considering other elements, and, notwithstanding 
their importance, they must be dismissed with brief mention. 

Seattle Spirit Manifest 

In 1897 came the discoveries of gold in the Klondike. 
When the good news came down from the north, the "Seattle 
spirit" at once became manifest, and by energy, prompt action 
and hard, intelligent, diplomatic work, the vast trade to grow 
up as a result of those discoveries was safely anchored in our 
port. 

The war with Spain, in 1898, was another great event 
affecting Seattle as an emporium of trade. When Admiral 
Dewey gave the command to fire on the Spanish fleet in Ma- 
nila bay he marked the beginning of a new era in the com- 
merce of our nation. The reverberations of his mighty guns 
had scarcely died away before we came to the realization of the 
fact that we had assumed new duties and obligations as a 
nation, and that there were opened up to us new opportunities 
and new fields of trade to be developed across the seas. Fol- 
lowing this event, in 1899, the transport trade was established 
in Seattle, which has culminated in the contract lately entered 
into for the carrying of troops and supplies from Seattle to the 
Philippine Islands. While the transport business is an im- 
portant matter in itself, it is more important from the fact that 
it will result in demonstrating beyond a doubt that the north- 
ern route through Seattle is the best, the shortest and the most 
economical route for the trade with the Orient. The transport 
contract was made possible by reason of the community of in- 
terests of the great railroad systems which cover with a net- 
work of lines all the States lying west of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Durig the period of development Seattle has thrown off 
the characteristics of an overgrown village and assumed the 
characteristics of a metropolitan and cosmopolitan city. Her 
population, including the suburbs, has increased to nearly 
150,000. She has entered upon an era of public improvement 
which will provide her citizens with the modern utilities and 
all the conveniences of city life. She has established mills, fac- 
tories and great ship building plants. Her merchants have ex- 
tended their trade to the south, to the north, to the interior, 
and to the lands beyond the seas. Her coastwise and Alaskan 
trade have increased until vessels are leaving for the north 
or south every day in the year, and in the local trade on the 
waters of the Sound steamers arrive and depart every hour of 
the day. 
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These are the conditions to-day at the close of the present 
period. But what of the future? 

Future of Seattle. 

As I view the situation, the year 1904 will be remembered 
as the first year of the new commercial era of Seattle. That 
year will bring in our port the magnificent ships of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company, which will be an event, not 
only in the history of Seatttle, but a great event in the history 
of transportation, revolutionizing the carrying trade of the 
seas. 

This year has witnessed the beginning of a new develop- 
ment in the District of Alaska which will ultimately result in 
the exploitation of the latent resources of that vast empire, pro- 
viding employment and homes for a million of people in a ter- 
ritory which to-day contains less than 80,000. To-day, with 
a white population of less than 50,000, the trade of Alaska with 
Seattle amounts to more than $1,000,000 a month. Seattle will 
always retain that trade, and it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to see the immense benefits which will accrue 
from the development of Alaskan resources. 

Our trade with foreign countries is still in its infancy. 
Study the facts of daily history. Study the map of the world. 
Note the progress and development in other countries. Con- 
sider the location of Seattle with t-eference to the trade of 
those countries, and you can see some of the great prospects of 
the near future. 

The empire of Russia has reached the Pacific Ocean on 
the other side and is constructing ports and building cities. 
The great Trans-Siberian Railroad has opened up a vast region 
of productive country which will require large quantities of 
the products of our mills and factories and of our agricultural 
products, which cannot be produced there. People are flocking 
into that great region by millions, and the trade with them can 
be handled most conveniently and economically at this port. 

In addition to Siberia, the doors of China will be opened 
up to our trade. Manchuria will be developed. Railroads and 
telegraph lines will be constructed, mills and factories will be 
established, and American rails, American engines and Ameri- 
can machinery will enter very largely into those improvements. 

The development of the iron and steel industry, which 
has just begun in Seattle, will enable us to supply the demands 
of that trade from our own mills, furnaces and factories. 

On the other hand, the raw materials which now go from 
the Oriental countries to the United States via the Suez Canal 
route will be diverted to this Coast. Already we have secured 
the location of a cordage plant to use the jute of India and 
Siam and the hemp of Manila from the Philippine Islands. 
Next will come sugar refineries to take care of the raw sugar 
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imported from the East Indies. The island of Java alone ex- 
ports from 300,000 to 500,000 tons of sugar annually to the 
United States. Thus sugar, under present conditions, passes 
through the Suez canal, paying a toll of $2 per ton, or i mill 
per pound. Besides this, the island of Java is nearly 1,500 
miles nearer to Seattle than it is to New York. The trade of 
the Philippine Islands, under the contract for the transport 
service, will become an important factor in the near future, 
while Hawaii, Australia and the islands of the Southern seas 
will all add something to our future growth and prosperity. 

Vast Native Resources. 

In addition to the prospects which I have mentioned, we 
have right at home the resources which would make Seattle 
a great and prosperous city. The lumbering industry, the fish- 
eries, the coal mines and agricultural resources will be devel- 
oped to many times their present importance. To-day there 
are hundreds of men digging and delving in the rock-ribbed 
hills and mountains of the Cascade range, seeking to bring to 
light the riches which have lain there concealed for ages. Al- 
ready some of these sturdy, earnest men are reaping the re- 
ward of their faith, enterprise and perseverance and their 
mines are now upon a paying basis. In the Snoqualmie dis- 
trict there are vast deposits of iron ore which chemists pro- 
nounce the purest ever discovered. At the foot of Mount 
Rainier, near the headwaters of the Cowlitz River, lie vast 
beds of coal equal to the best product of the anthracite regions 
of Pennsylvania. All these things exist; they will be devel- 
oped ; they are all tributary to Seattle and will all add to her 
trade in the future. Do you realize what the development of 
these resources will mean to us? It will make the State of 
Washington the workshop of the Pacific Coast and Seattle 
will be the center of that great hive of industry. 

Back of all these resources we have the indomitable "Se- 
attle spirit." That is the spirit that takes hold of every one 
who becomes a resident of this city and inspires him with en- 
ergy, enterprise and enthusiasm. It opens his eyes and makes 
him see the glorious possibilities of this matchless country. 
It stimulates his faculties and makes him fearless in his busi- 
ness enterprises, confident of his success, dauntless in the face 
of dangers and difficulties and strong when standing for his 
rights. It raises him above the narrowness of self and places 
him upon the broad plane of public spirited citizenship. It 
makes him join hands with his fellowmen and sacrifices some 
of his personal interest for the common good of all. It makes 
all of our citizens stand together and work together for the 
advancement of the city and State. It came here fifty-one 
years ago with Arthur A. Denny and his associates; it has 
been here ever since, and it will be here until the City of 
Seattle has everything the heart of man can desire. 
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"SEATTLE'S SECOND HALF-CENTURY, 1903— igss.** 
A PROPHECY. 

Response by Samuel HilL 

"I am called upon to respond to the toast, "Seattle in Fifty 
Years." I do not know why I was chosen, or why the date 
was fixed fifty years from now. Do you think it was because 
my praise was so fond and so extravagant that to-day it would 
not be believed, or do you think it was because whatever I 
might say about Seattle as she will be fifty years from now no 
one present here can gainsay? 

If I make a mistake, no one present will ever live to re- 
member it. 

The subject is such a vast one— can be approached from 
so many directions, that I scarcely know where to begin, or 
how to treat it. We can not say of Seattle as Pope did of man, 
"Man never is, but always to be blessed," for, as you have 
heard to-night, the city of to-day is, as Paul said of his city of 
old, "no mean city." 

As many as are before me to-night, so many pictures there 
are in my mind's eye of what Seattle may be. 

Picture to yourself, if you please, any of the cities of old, 
any of the cities that in the past have been, any cities that 
have risen, have flourished and have passed away entirely or 
relapsed into partial decadence. None of them, no, not one, 
in any remote degree represents the modem American city, 
and we like to feel that ours is the most modem and the most 
American of any city that is being built to-day. We like to 
feel that it rests on a broader, stronger, surer foundation than 
any other. 

And here at the outset I must pause and say that many of 
you will think, perhaps, that the only charm, the only great- 
ness, the only enduring fame which a city can have is from 
commerce and from commercial supremacy. 

These are the least, or should be the least, of a city's 
glory. 

Once in Chicago I met a friend from Rome, an Italian of 
the old school and of an old family. A chance acquaintance 
met us on the street. I made the one acquainted with the 
other. The one came from Rome, the other from Oshkosh, 
and the Oshkosh man, unmindful, if he ever knew, of the great- 
ness of Rome, ignorant of what had transpired there, turned to 
my friend and said: 

"How is business in Rome?' 

And the Italian, at first puzzled, at length saw the point, 
and his face broke into a smile, and he said : 

"There has not been any what you call 'boom' on since 
the time of Attila, the Hun. Things were lively in those days." 
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But Rome had and has a greatness apart from herself, 
apart from the fact that she is an Italian city. Her impress 
has been felt and still is felt in every city on the civilized 
globe, not through her commercial supremacy, nor through 
her standing armies, but through the fact that she has been 
the abiding place and the home of the faith of the lowly Naza- 
rene, and to-day her influence is greater, more powerful, than 
ever before, for true it is of all cities that, "unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it." 

Some time ago my little boy of ten years was reading 
biblical history, and he came to the story of the Promised 
Land, the Land of Canaan, and he read that it was a land 
flowing with milk and honey; that it was inhabited by the 
Canaanites, the Moabites, the Amorites, the Hivites, the Hit- 
tites and the Jebusites, and that it was the most beautiful land 
that the sun e'er shone upon. 

He said to me: "Papa, do you really think it was the 
most beautiful land the sun ever shone upon ?*' 

"Well," I said, "they thought so." 

"Well," he said, "do you think so?" 

And I said: "Why was it not?" 

"Well," he said, "I do not find that there were any Seattle- 
ites there, and I think if it h?id been the most beautiful land 
in the world that they certainly would have been there first." 

We Americans are a strange and curious people, unlike 
any other people on the face of the globe, for we are a mixture 
of almost all peoples upon the face of the globe. Other nations 
think that we live only to make money, that we are actuated 
alone by desire of gain ; but I confidently assert that nowhere 
else in the world does money have so little power as in Amer- 
ica ; that nowhere else in all the wide world is the knee bended 
less frequently to the golden calf than in America. 

That may be well illustrated by an incident which hap- 
pened in eighteen hundred and ninety-three. 

You are all aware that Independence Hall, the Cradle of 
Liberty, is in Philadelphia. 

Robert G. Ingersoll, chatting with me, said that he had 
just come from Cincinnati, where he had met with his old 
friend, Isaac Ickleheimer, an upright, honest, honorable man. 
Believing in the religion of his fathers, he could not keep a 
Sunday school, but on that day assembled around him waifs 
from the streets, two, three or four hundred boys, and taught 
them geography, grammar, reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The lesson, when Mr. Ingersoll was there, was the State 
of Pennsylvania. One boy told about the rivers, one boy told 
about the mountains, another boy about the cities. Mr. Ickle- 
heimer said: "I have listened with great interest while you 
have told me about the cities of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the chief city of that great State, the city of Phila- 
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delphia, there is an institution dear to every American heart ; 
there is an institution at the mention of the name of which 
every American heart throbs with pride, and I wonder what 
little boy in this room can tell me the name of that institution 
so dear to every American heart?" 

The hand of a little Jew boy went up. Mr. Ickleheimer, 
pleased, turned to Mr. Ingersoll, and he said : "See, I am glad 
it is a little Jew boy that knows." 

"Well, Isaac, you may answer — ^you may tell me the name 
of that institution so dear to every American heart, at the 
mention of which every American heart throbs with pride." 

Isaac said: "Well, I don't know, but I think it was the 
Mint." 

Perhaps in fifty years from now you will have a Mint 
in Seattle. It may interest you to know that the Assay Office 
which is here to-day, by its location made America the first 
gold-producing nation of the world, and has contributed in no 
small degree to enable the entire country to settle its interna- 
tional balance of trade by taking and receiving the yellow 
metal. 

But I am not talking about Seattle, or Seattle fifty years 
hence. 

No nation, no state, and no city was ever built without 
sacrifice, suffering and self-abnegation. You might have all 
the money in the world, and yet, if the one thing necessary 
was lacking, you could not build a nation, or a state, or a city. 
That one thing, the one essential thing, the one thing which is 
the foundation of all progress, the one thing which nothing 
takes the place of, is the desire, honestly and earnestly to ben- 
efit, not ourselves alone, but our fellow kind and the human 
race. 

Before I speak of fifty years to come, a picture clouds my 
mind of fifty years gone by. 

Slowly moves an ox-train across the plains of Iowa — ^the 
cattle are forded across the Missouri River at Council Bluffs. 
The two houses which constituted the then city of Council 
Bluffs were fading from view and the train is headed toward 
the West — toward Puget Sound. 

Some of those who composed that train are living in 
Seattle to-day. One woman told me that her husband's desire 
and hers was not to increase their worldly wealth ; that they 
sought a home on Puget Sound. It was their desire to find a 
warmer and more wholesome climate, but this they could 
have found near at hand across the Ohio River, and in the 
slave States to the south, but that they worked with their 
hands, that they could not and would not live in a slave State, 
and so here, actuated by this earnest, sincere purpose, they 
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came to locate. That woman has seen her sons grow to man- 
hood. Many of them occupy influential places of the com- 
munity where you live. One of them has risen to the high 
position of Judge of the United States Court, and she has seen 
her grandson, actuated by what he believed to be the right, at 
the age of sixteen enlisting to serve his country in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

When the historian fifty years from now turns his face 
backward for one hundred years, he will see what marked the 
foundation of this city was not the wealth which was brought 
here, but that it was the character which the people brought 
here. No vestibule trains for pleasure seekers crossed the 
continent. Character can be carried upon the ox cart as easily 
as on the Pullman car, and I predict that that which will give 
those who come after us the greatest feeling of pride will be 
the memory of and the gratitude which they felt toward those 
who first came to found this State and this city; for their 
fame will rise higher as time goes on, just as when you leave 
the harbor of our city and sail toward the west, at first, for the 
foothills you can not see the white, snow-capped mountain 
peaks, but as you go further out to sea the mountains seem 
to draw nearer, to follow you and to rise higher. So, in that 
march of time, these people who have done so much and have 
endured so much will take their just and their real place in the 
record of mankind. 

Still, I have not told you about Seattle — Seattle on the one 
hundredth anniversary of its birth, for I am speaking of the 
time fifty years from to-day. 

A g^eat celebration is in progress. People from all quar- 
ters of the globe are here. The harbor is full of ships, and 
other conveyances beside those on land and water have 
brought thousands to participate in the joys of the occasion. 

Suddenly a shrill shriek is heard. What is it? It is the 
whistle of the old battleship Nebraska, that has come to take 
part in the ceremonies of the day. The fact is brought to mind 
that it was the first battleship built here, and the story is told 
of the man who began with no capital save his hands to build 
a shipyard from which the ship came forth complete. He was 
the real founder of the real university, a place where men with 
their hands and with their brains have worked out for them- 
selves and their families a livelihood for generations. 

And see those old, white-haired men, dressed in quaint 
academic garb. They are now the venerable professors in a 
great university, and recall that they were just entering as 
students fifty years ago, and as the glasses are raised on high 
to drink long and deep to the institution of learning which 
gives such credit and such fame to the city, words are spoken 
which call to mind the fact that every draught which the city 
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drinks of pure water coming from the snow-capped mountains 
is due to an engineer wise enough, courageous enough, and 
honest enough to be able to provide for the city's water supply 
at a time when it could be done. And then,, as now, one of the 
greatest blessings of mankind was enjoyed by the people of 
Seattle. 

All the early times are spoken of. The struggles of our 
forefathers are lived over. The burdens which they bore to 
make this a great emporium of the Pacific Coast seem almost 
incredible to have been borne by men and could only have 
been borne by men who lived not for themselves alone, but 
for their city, their State and their country. 

A strange mixture of people is here assembled. From all 
quarters of the globe had come those who, dissatisfied with 
what they found at home, had the courage to seek elsewhere 
and cast their fortunes in with those of Seattle. 

Fifty years is indeed a long time, but time has written no 
wrinkles on the brow of the fair city of Seattle. She is now, as 
always, young and fair and beautiful. Picture to yourself the 
fairest of the fair, picture to yourself that type of beauty, be it 
intellectual, physical, spiritual — ^which to your mind is perfec- 
tion, and you will here see its best type. And why should it 
not be so? From the South, from the North, from every quar- 
ter of the globe, from the English isles, from Norway, Sweden, 
France, Denmark, nay, even from Russia herself, have come 
t3rpes, which, blended together, make the most perfect compos- 
ite type, which have developed those intellectual and moral 
qualities which from the remotest time have gained the admi- 
ration of thinking and intellectual people. All the dreams 
have been realized. It is now a land of fair women and brave 
men. The warm waves from the Asiatic shore have lent their 
charm and beauty to the face, have brought a sparkle to the 
eye and elasticity to the step which denote perfect health, 
and without perfect health beauty is not possible. And the 
one thing essential, the one thing which stands for all, the one 
thing without which everything else fails, is not lacking here 
in our picture; the character of the city stands forth. That 
subtle, indescribable charm — ^g^ce, strength, called character 
is there. The dreams of the past have been realized. Do you 
remember those lines of the poet Whittier, where the old 
cobbler looks through his magic lapstone? He well described 
the city of Seattle as it was in eighteen hundred and fifty-three. 
How different from the nineteen hundred and fifty-three, the 
date wherein I speak. Let me read them to you : 

"Woodsy and wild and lonesome. 
East and west and north and south, 
Only the village of fishers, 
Down at the river's mouth. 
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Only here and there a clearing, 
With its farm-house rude and new. 

And tree stumps, swart as Indians, 
Where the scanty harvest grew. 

No shout of home-bound reapers. 

No vintage-song he heard. 
And on the green no dancing feet 

The merry violin stirred. 

'Why should we folk be glum?' said Keezar, 

'When nature herself is glad. 
And the painted woods are laughing 

At the faces so sour and sad?' 

Small heed had the careless cobbler 
What sorrow of hearts was theirs. 

Who travailed in pain with the births of God, 
And planted a state with prayers — 

But give him his ale and cider. 

Give him his pipe and song, 
Little he cared for the Church or State, 

Or the balance of right and wrong. 

But a cunning man was the cobbler; 

He could call the birds from the trees. 
Charm the blacksnake out of the ledges. 

And bring back the swarming bees. 

Well he knew the tricks of magic. 

And the lapstone on his knee 
Had the gift of the Mormon's goggles 

Or the stone of Doctor Dee. 

For the mighty master Agrippa 
Wrought it with spell and rhyme. 

From a fragment of mystic moonstone 
In the tower of Nettesheim. 

To a cobbler. Minnesinger, 

The marvelous stone gave he, 
And he gave it in turn to Keezar, 

Who brought it over the sea. 

He held up that mystic lapstone. 

He held it up like a lens. 
And he counted the long years coming 

By twenties and by tens. 
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/One hundred years/ quoth Keezar, 

'And fifty have I told ; 
Now open the new before me. 

And shut me out the old !' 

Like a cloud of mist, the blackness 

Rolled from the magic stone, 
And a marvelous picture mingled 

The unknown and the known. 

Still ran the stream to the river, i 

And river and ocean joined; J 

And there were the bluffs and the blue sea line. 
And the cold north hills behind. 

'Here's pleasure without regretting, j 

And good without abuse, 1 

The holiday and the bridal 

Of beauty and of use. ^ 

'Here's a priest and there is a Quaker, 

Do the cat and the dog agree ? 
Have they burned the stocks for ovenwood? 

Have they cut down the gallows-tree? 

'Would the old folk know their children? 

Would they own the graceless town, *] 

With never a ranter to worry, , 

And never a witch to drown?' ' 

Loud laughed the cobbler Keezar, 

Laughed like a school boy gay ; 
Tossing his arms above him, 

The lapstone rolled away. 

It rolled down the rugged hillside, i 

It spun like a wheel bewitched, 
It plunged through the leaning willows. 

And into the river pitched. ^ 

There, in the deep, dark water, 

The magic stone lies still, I 

Under the leaning willows, ^ 

In the shadow of the hill." 

Now, I will tell you why that picture city which I have 
described was built. It was because the men of to-day, be- 
cause the men of to-morrow, because the men through each 
succeeding year for the fifty years that have gone between the • 
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date of which I speak and the date from which I now speak, 
did their duty honestly, earnestly and conscientiously, and 
strove to make of this, to make of their city, to make of their 
State, to make of their nation, everything that was good and 
noble. In short, they tried tp realize their ideal, and we are 
looking from their ideal to-day. Without an ideal, progress is 
impossible. God grant that the men of to-day, that the men 
of nineteen hundred and fifty-three, may realize their ideals 
as perfectly as those of a century ago, for 

"I doubt not through the ages, one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widening with the process of the 
suns." 
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